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WHAT BECAME OF RAMESES 
THE FOURTH ? 


By A. L. Harris. 


HAVE frequently been asked by friends how it is that Fitzgerald 
and I never speak now; why, in fact, in place of being the 
cronies we once were, we each, whenever we meet at the club or else- 
where, assume an air of stony unconsciousness and become tempor- 
arily unable to see an inch beyond our respective noses. 

This state of affairs has succeeded in exercising the minds of 
various friends and acquaintances in no small degree, and I even 
feel myself that a certain amount of explanation is due; and as I 
cannot, in the present unpleasant condition of affairs, trust Fitzgerald 
to make it, as I feel sure he would give, if not an erroneous, at least 
a mistaken version of the matter, I must take the responsibility of 
the task upon my own shoulders. Before doing so I should wish to 
state clearly, and once for all, that under the circumstances I can 
scarcely blame Fitzgerald, though I deeply deplore the course he 
has taken, for it is entirely the fault of Ram—— of the third individual, 
who will be referred to in proper order. Above all things let us be 
methodical, and let everything be done decently and in order. 

To begin with, I go back to a letter received by me from Fitz- 
gerald himself some considerable time ago. He was then, and had 
been for some months past, travelling on the Continent, having visited 
Spain, Greece, Algiers, Constantinople, and various other parts of 
the globe too numerous to mention. He was, you must know, an 
ardent antiquary and a collector of everything that was hideously 


ugly, practically useless, and more or less battered and damaged. 
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But, in spite of the difference in our tastes—for I like everything as new 
as possible and with the latest modern immprovements—we had always 
been firm friends, and the only difference which had ever risen 
between us had been caused by his trying to palm off upon me a 
wretched, filthy, dilapidated lamp which he had routed out some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Houndsditch as having belonged to 
one of the Five Foolish Virgins ! 

But to return to the letter, which was dated from Alexandria, I 
need not quote it word for word, but it will be sufficient for all 
purposes if I mention that, after a few unimportant sentences, it 
went on to say that he had had the great and unexampled good 
fortune to become the possessor of a most valuable and unique speci- 
men of ancient art, whereby his collection of curios would: be en- 
riched beyond his fondest anticipations. Without going into any 
further particulars on the subject, or stating what the article in question 
was, he informed me that, intending to return home himself by a 
more circuitous route, he had decided, with a view to its greater 
safety and preservation, to ship the affair home—whatever it might 
be—and forward it on the first opportunity to me, who, he knew, 
would, by reason of our old friendship, be willing to give it house- 
room until his return. Of course I would—Fitzgerald had no occa- 
sion to doubt it for an instant, though we /ad disagreed slightly on 
that one other occasion about the lamp, which was now reposing in 
a velvet-lined casket and regarded by its owner as one of his most 
treasured acquisitions. 

But wait a minute ; there was a postscript, which ran as follows: 
“If you find the packing-case take up too much room you can open 
it and stand the enciosure up on end in a corner out of the way.” 
Evidently it was something bulky this time—an old master or a 
broken-nosed Venus—but it was nothing to do with me. Let the 
thing come, whatever it was! 

And it did, towards the end of the next week, with an amount of 
bumping and banging that seemed calculated to bring one side of 
the house down. It took two men in a violent state of perspiration 
to carry the packing-case into the house and into my rooms, which 
were on the first floor. It was a large oblong concern and took up 
an inconvenient amount of space. At last it was stowed away, but 
not before one of the men had remarked (how correctly he was not 
aware) that it was “a dry job,” to which the apparently only suitable 
reply on my part was the production of a shilling ; whereupon we 
parted on amicable terms, and I was left to reconnoitre the fresh 
arrival at my leisure. There was a variety of legends, such as 
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“Glass with care,” “ This side up,” &c., &c., inscribed all over the 
top, together with some strange-looking symbols, the meaning of 
which was hidden from me. After all, it was considerably in the way 
where it was, and I felt rather sorry that Fitzgerald had shown this 
amount of confidence in me, which would doubtless result in the 
bruising of my shins and the inflicting of contusions upon various 
parts of my body before I had done with it. Certainly the best plan 
would be to take his advice and get rid cf the packing-case, which 
probably took up a great deal of unnecessary room. I also had a 
slight, a very slight, glimmering of curiosity with regard to the 
contents, which I might thereby gratify. So, with a hammer and 
chisel borrowed from my landlady, I set to work that same evening ; 
and after incurring several injuries by reason of my own want of skill 
in the use of these implements, succeeded in wrenching off the top. 
Below was a quantity of aromatic-smelling shavings which, being 
disposed of, revealed a long dark stone chest, sculptured all over 
with strange and outlandish figures of men and beasts. It was 
rounded at one end and flat at the other, was in shape something 
like a horse-trough, about six feet three inches in length, and stand- 
ing three feet or more from the ground. At the rounded end there 
appeared to be a lid, which, being sealed on or otherwise secured, 
prevented me from pursuing my investigations further. What could 
it be? Was there anything else inside, or was this rough-hewn, heavy 
concern itself the “ valuable and unique specimen of ancient art,” 
of which Fitzgerald fondly proclaimed himself to be the proud 
possessor ? 

The thing, whatever it was, was prodigiously heavy, and it was 
only by summoning to my aid all the available assistance on the 
premises that I succeeded in raising it into a perpendicular position 
on its flat base and propping it against an angle of the wall. A most 
awkward and cumbersome affair it was, tohave inspired Fitzgerald with 
such pride and called forth such eulogies ; but there is no reasoning 
with an antiquary, and no possibility of convincing him of the folly of 
his ways. 

In what was the middle of the night, or, to speak more correctly, 
very early in the morning, I was startled from my slumbers by a 
sudden loud and awful crash. I was fast asleep at the time, but 
started up in a second broad awake. What on earth could it be? 
The noise seemed to come from close against the partition wall of 
my bedroom. There could be only one source of such a terrific row 
—the stone chest which had been reared on end against it must have 
fallen forward. There was no help for it, I must instantly visit the 
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scene of the disaster and see for myself what was the extent of 
the damage. Good heavens! what wou/d Fitzgerald say, not to 
mention Mrs. Ricketts, my landlady? My only surprise was that 
the house was not already in a commotion. It was enough to have 
awakened the dead. 

I lit a candle, and opened the folding doors which separated the 
two rooms. There, of course, I should find the stone chest, or what- 
ever you liked to call it, pitched forward, face downwards, and cracked 
from end to end, if not But I didn’t—nothing of the sort. 
The confounded thing hadn’t budged an inch. I must have been 
dreaming. But if so, what woke me in that manner, and put me 
into a cold perspiration? Certainly no one else appeared to have 
been disturbed—which was very singular. I felt a cold shudder pass 
along my spine ; no doubt I had taken a chill through coming out 
of my bedroom so lightly clad. This was what came of taking care of 
other people’s property. ‘‘Confound you !” I said angrily, shaking 
my fist at Fitzgerald’s “ unique specimen of ancient art,” “‘ what do 





you mean by it?” 

The next morning, as is very often the case, I took a fresh 
view of the matter, particularly when I recollected the saimon and 
cucumber off which I had supped, and should have thought no more 
of the affair, but for one circumstance. While engaged with the matu- 
tinal bloater my eye was attracted by some object lying on the floor 
in front of the granite chest. Investigation proved it to be a strip of 
exceedingly fine cloth, of the texture of muslin, of about three yards 
in length, and varying in breadth from a few inches to a couple of 
feet. It was of a reddish-brown colour, and as I examined it more 
closely I was conscious of a faint aromatic odour which clung to it. 
‘The narrow end, which presented the appearance of having at one 
time been smeared with glue or some other sticky substance, seemed 
to have been cut through carelessly with a knife, being irregular and 
jagged at the edge. Whatever it was it was none of my property, 
and I didn’t think it could have been there the night before when I 
made my nocturnal examination of the premises. Perhaps Mrs. 
Ricketts, my landlady, might account for it, as, after all, it might be 
only something of the nature of a duster. But, on the contrary, she 
too pronounced it to be nothing of hers, and refused to have anything 
to say to it. She regarded it, in fact, with suspicion and dislike, felt 
it between her fingers, sniffed at it, declared it smelt for all the world 
like the last bottle of lotion that Ricketts had for his bad leg, and 
proposed the kitchen fire as its ultimate and fitting destination. But 
I declined, and, stuffing it into a drawer, thought to myself that | 
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would show it to Fitzgerald, who might be able to explain or account 
for it in some way. 

I forgot to ask her whether she had heard any noise the night 
before, until she had left the room ; but concluding that, if so, she 
would have alluded to it, I thought it was not worth while to call 
her back. 

That night—shall I ever forget it >—I was again awakened, not by 
any loud noise, but quite as suddenly as before. I sat up and listened. 
‘There was nothing! Yes, there was—a sound as of the rustling of 
paper, as though some one were turning over the leaves of a book ; 
while through the crack of the folding-doors was a streak of light ! 
Now, surely I had not forgotten to turn out the gas before I went to 
bed? I also fancied, and I was not likely to be mistaken, that I smelt 
the fumes of an uncommonly good cigar. Anyhow, I must get up 
and see if there was anything wrong. This time I took the pre- 
caution of slipping on a wadded dressing-gown and thrusting my 
feet into my slippers. I also took up the poker. Thus equipped I 
turned the handle as noiselessly as possible, and, opening the con- 
necting door a few inches, peered cautiously through the aperture 
Surely such a sight as I saw was enough to have permanently un- 
hinged the brain of any man! 

Seated at my table, with ene of my cigars between his lips, and 
engaged in perusing with every appearance of interest the current 
number of the ///ustrated London News, was the most remarkable 
figure I had ever beheld. The—a—individual in question, whose 
head, beard, and eyebrows had apparently been shaved, was attired 
in a tight-fitting costume, of what appeared to me to consist entirely 
of strips of diachylon plaister! In figure he was exceedingly 
thin and emaciated-looking, and such portions of his frame as were 
exposed to view presented a singularly dried-up and withered 
appearance ; otherwise he was not a bad-looking fellow. 

My first sensation was that of overwhelming astonishment, which 
feeling, at first, completely dominated every other, and prevented me 
from experiencing the natural alarm which might have been looked 
for under such extraordinary circumstances. He seemed perfectly 
at home as he sat with one leg thrown carelessly across the other, 
and altogether there was something noticeably thoroughbred, not to 
say aristocratic, about him, which was curiously out of harmony with 
the singularity of his attire and his unwarrantable intrusion into my 
premises. How long I might have remained there motionless and 
petrified with astonishment, with my jaw dropped and my eyes pro- 
truding from my head in blank bewilderment, I do not know. 
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Fortunately, or unfortunately, I sneezed, and dropped the poker, 
whereupon the Being, immediately recognising the direction from 
which the sound came, and without betraying the slightest embarrass- 
ment, raised one long, lean, brown hand, and beckoned. There was 
something at once magnetic and commanding in the gesture, which 
compelled obedience. Slowly and fearfully I emerged from my 
shelter and slid unwillingly into view. Gathering my wits together, 
I then attempted to demand who and what he was, and throw in a 
not uncalled-for allusion to the police ; but, rising slowly and some- 
what stiffly from his seat, the intruder, with a majestic motion of the 
arm (in spite of the diachylon plaister) towards the corner in which 
stood Fitzgerald’s latest acquisition, remarked casually, “I am 
Rameses the Fourth ! ” 

The unforeseen nature of the introduction coming suddenly upon 
my already distraught brain so completely disabled me that I could 
merely ejaculate, “ Oh, really !” Then following the direction of his 
arm I noticed—what amazed and horrified me beyond everything— 
the lid of the stone chest was off and lying on the floor! Clutching 
the back of a chair to keep me from falling, I gasped feebly, 

** Might I ask—what that is ?” 

“That,” replied the Mysterious One, “is my travelling sarco- 
phagus !” 

* Then you are—it was—that is to say, you were 

“TI am Rameses IV.,” he repeated. ‘That is to say, I am his 
mummy!” Having made which astounding statement, the Being 
smiled affably and resumed his seat. Good heavens! what would 
Fitzgerald say to this? Why, what ? Then it suddenly occurred 
to me that he might be an impostor, and with an attempt at bluster, 
which sat ill upon me, I began, 

“Come now, I say, this won’t do, you know—you must get out 
of this, or else ” The expression upon the Stranger’s face 
changed terribly ; lightning seemed to dart from his eyes, and his 
whole form quivered with rage. 

“What!” he cried in an awful voice, “does the slave dare to 
doubt the word of him whose finger-nails are gilded, and round 
whose body are rolled no less than 649 yards of the finest linen? 
By the life of Pharaoh——!” 

What might have happened here, had I not hastened to apologise 
in the humblest manner, there is no possibility of telling (so it was not 
diachylon plaister, as I had at first imagined ; in fact, it was the wrong 
colour for that altogether), but after a time he cooled down, and pro- 
mising, on my earnest solicitations, to look over it, invited me to take 
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a seat. This I did, at as great a distance as I dared, and while he 
relit his (that is to say, my) cigar, which had gone out during the 
previous scene, I took an opportunity of narrowly observing him. The 
innumerable intersecting bandages which covered him completely 
from throat to wrist, and were continued over the legs and feet, had 
been unwound from the head and face, showing the peculiarly deep 
tanned hue of the complexion, the high cheekbones, and the strange 
position of the ears, which were large, and placed very high upon 
the head. The eyes were large and piercing, the nose was straight and 
well formed, and the mouth and chin small ; the whole presenting 
a somewhat unpleasant and highly-dried condition. I also noted 
that the endless yards of linen in which he was rolled were of 
the same reddish-brown hue which had characterised that mys- 
terious remnant of stuff I had picked off the floor that same 
morning, and the same pungent aromatic odour now pervaded the 
room. Meanwhile, what’s-his-name—Rameses—had turned again 
to the ///ustrated London News, and particularly to that part devoted 
to Mr. Rider Haggard’s story, “Cleopatra”; noticing which, I ven- 
tured to inquire with considerable trepidation, and pointing to the 
engraving which represented her lying in her litter, 

“ Er—might I ask whether you knew the lady ?” 

He looked up at once, and replied, “ No, not exactly, I was 
rather before her time, but I believe I have had the pleasure of 
meeting her mummy.” 

“Then, if you’ll excuse the liberty,” I continued, in a voice that 
faltered considerably, “ might I also be allowed to inquire how long 
you have been dead—that is, how old you are—I mean, how long 
have you been in this line of business ?” 

“T can’t tell exactly to a century or two,” answered the Egyptian 
monarch carelessly, ‘‘but I should say, roughly speaking, about 3,000 
years, more or less.” 

Good heavens! was my thought, am I actually sitting here in 
conversation with a highly-connected mummy, who had moved in 
the best circles somewhere about B.c. 1,000? This was the sort of 
thing at which the brain reeled, and the only way was to treat it as 
though it were a conundrum and give it up. 

Rameses (I suppose I had better call him by the name he laid 
claim to) seemed not a little flattered at the impression he had pro- 
duced—so much so indeed, that I ventured after a slight pause to 
inquire, “ And all that time you’ve been ?” The question seemed 
to rouse disagreeable reminiscences, for, with a scowl and an ex- 
pression of deep disgust, he replied :— 
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‘My spirit has been inhabiting other and lower organisations ; 
I’ve only just been able to get back to my own body. By-the-by,” 
with an evident desire to turn the subject, “I’m afraid I alarmed 
you last night—that noise, you know ?” 

“ Ah, to be sure,” I said, now fairly at my ease, and thinking that 
I might as well get to the bottom of it, “ what was it now, might I 
ask ?” 

“Well, you see,” speaking quite confidentially, “it was like 
this——” Then all ina momert the expression of his face changed 
again, causing me to shrink back into my chair. “I thought I was a 
toe short,” he exclaimed wrathfully ; “ and so I am—I can only feel 
four on the right foot !” 

“Perhaps,” I ventured to remark, “ you’ve left it in your—a— 
coffin ?” motioning towards the corner where it stood on end. 

“ Ah, very likely,” he replied. ‘I must look for it later on.” 

“‘T hope you’re all right everywhere else ?” I inquired politely. 

“Oh, I’ve every reason to believe so,” he answered ; “if not, 
it'll be a bad day’s work for the man who embalmed me. For by 
the life of Pharaoh—— !” 

I was afraid we were in for another outbreak, to prevent which 
I asked if he felt any draught from the window, apologised for 
the fire being out, and inquired whether I could offer him a bed. 
This last he declined, much to my inward relief, as the prospect 
of knocking up my landlady at that hour of the night, or morning, 
and requesting her to get a room ready for Rameses IV., was 
not an alluring one. Still, it was rather awkward to know what 
to do with him. I wondered, too, whether he knew that he really 
belonged to Fitzgerald, who would probably number him and 
put him on a bracket ; it was a delicate topic, and one I should 
have considerable trepidation in touching upon, considering the 
inflammatory condition of the royal personage’s temper. So, 
with a view of finding out what his intentions were, I inquired 
casually whether he intended to make a long stay here, or had made 
any plans. To which he replied that he rather thought he might 
drop in at the British Museum—he thought the authorities there 
would like him to call—especially as he had several connections 
there, in a very good state of preservatiun. He added, however, 
that he must be careful not to overdo the thing at first, as he stili felt 
rather brittlke—which, he went on to say, was not to be wondered at 
in any one who had been pickled for seventy days and then baked. 

This remark was the origin of my proposing whisky-and-water 
as a lubricator, in which I had much faith, and Rameses IV. 
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declaring himself perfectly willing to take my word for it, I mixed a 
couple of tumblers, cold, but stiffish. After this we got on such 
a friendly footing, and the Royal Eyyptian became so cordial in 
his manner, that by the time he had arrived at his third tumbler 
I was addressing him as “Old Cockalorum”—which epithet, no 
doubt, he concluded to be a title of high dignity, and one implying 
great respect—and saying, “ Here’s your jolly good health !” 

After this I am not quite so clear. I think, but am not sure, 
that he told me a capital tale about Rameses I. which, he said, was 
not generally known, and that I promised should not go any farther ; 
after which I gave him my arm back to his sarcophagus. 

Next morning I awoke with a headache and an impression of 
having asked some one to breakfast. By Jove! when I recalled what 
had happened the night before, what on earth would Mrs. Ricketts say 
if asked to wait ona mummy? What would she think of his costume, 
to begin with? Really, Fitzgerald had unintentionally let me in 
for a very awkward thing. However, I must put the best face on it 
I could ; so, entering my sitting-room, where breakfast was laid for 
one, I remarked cheerfully, but at the same time respectfully, and 
addressing myself to the sarcophagus in the corner, “ Good-morning, 
your—your mummyship !” 

There was no answer, and being seized with a sudden presenti- 
ment that something was wrong, I went up to the stone coffin, or 
mummy-case. The lid, which on its first arrival I had noticed to 
be tightly sealed down, now seemed quite loose, so that I lifted it 
with ease. It was quite empty! ‘There was nothing at-all inside it 
but a musty smell, and at the very bottom a tiny bundle of something 
carefully rolled round in a strip of the same fine reddish-brown 
stuff I have before mentioned, and which I extracted with the tongs. 
Attached to it was an oblong label of a very dry and brittle parch- 
ment-like substance with a rough surface, and of a deep yellow 
colour (probably papyrus), on which were inscribed, as with inferior 
ink, the following figures :— 


PA pn ose} 


After staring at it for some minutes I rang the bell for Mrs. 
Ricketts. 
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** Where—where is the other gentleman ?” I inquired eagerly. 

She looked at me in astonishment, mingled with reproof, and 
from me her glance wandered to the mantelpiece, whereon stood 
two empty tumblers, the stump of a cigar, and other signs of recent 
conviviality. 

“ There’s been no gentleman here,” she replied, I thought, with 
unflattering emphasis on the word ; “at least, not that I knows of.” 

I felt abashed before her, and apologising for summoning her 
unnecessarily, dismissed her. As she left the room I heard her 
mutter something to herself about “ seeing double.” 

What was to be done? It was evident that the Royal Egyptian 
had taken himself off; but where? and did he intend to come 
back? Iam sorry to say that my first thought on realising this fact 
was to look round the place and see if anything was missing ; but 
all was intact. 

Of course I never doubted for a moment that he Aad been there ; 
had I not the evidence of my senses? and, above all, was there not the 
unimpeachable testimony of the two empty tumblers, to one of which 
his royal lips had been placed? What on earth was to be done? 
It was of no use to think of breakfast under such circumstances— 
he must be found and brought back at any price—else what would 
Fitzgerald say ? 

Of course he would put it all down to me and say it was my 
fault. Then I suddenly remembered, with a sensation of relief, that 
the Missing Party had spoken of calling at the British Museum. Per- 
haps he had_gone there—perhaps he had been accustomed to take a 
walk before breakfast. I took a cab and drove in that direction. 
When I reached the place I scarcely knew what to do or whom to 
ask for ; but finally, after a little consideration, I ventured to inquire 
of an official whether a gentleman of foreign appearance and some- 
what strangely attired had called there or been heard of in any way. 
But no; there had been no visitors at all, with the exception of myself, 
the place being only just opened ; he was quite sure of that. I said 
I would walk round and see. I did waik round and see. I made a 
most searching examination of all the mummies on view ; in fact, I 
was warned by an attendant that it was contrary to the rules to tap 
on the glass with my umbrella. After this I went to South Kensing- 
ton, and at intervals during the day visited all the museums in 
London. But not a sign of Rameses IV. I could almost have 
believed it was all a dream if I had not been convinced of the con- 
trary. 

I refrained from opening the very small parcel, with the inde- 
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cipherable label attached, which I had discovered at the bottom of 
the sarcophagus, as I thought it might be something private. But 
towards evening I drew up an advertisement for insertion in the 
papers—it was my last hope. In fact, I drew up several, as I found 
a difficulty in wording one to my satisfaction. I tried a few in this 
style :-— 

“If this should meet the eye of Rameses the Fourth he is en- 
treated to return at once and—all will be forgotten and forgiven.” 

That didn’t seem to read well, nor “ He will hear of something 
to his advantage,” which I rejected as being calculated to raise faise 
hopes of a legacy, or something of the sort—which I felt I should not 
be justified in doing. 

At last I concocted one which seemed to meet the requirements 
of the situation better :— 

“ Will the gentleman who left a small parcel at No. 10 B 
Street call at the same address between the hours of ten and twelve, 
when he may receive the same free of charge.” 

This I caused to be inserted three days running in the Standard, 
but wholly without results until, on the third morning, as I sat there 
waiting, watch in hand (for I was resolved to allow him every possible 
opportunity of giving himself up in an honourable manner), I heard a 
knock, followed by a footstep ascending the stairs, Instantly I was all 
attention and excitement. Of course he must be detained and not 
allowed to leave under any pretext (confound Fitzgerald and his 
unique specimen of antique art—a fine lot of trouble and expense I 
had been put to through him) ! 

The question was, Should I, in view of his attempting to escape 
a second time, be justified in knocking him down and then keeping 
him under lock and key until Fitzgerald returned and took him off 
my hands? Or would it be advisable to give him in custody on the 
charge of attempted embezzlement of himself? ‘The situation was 
complicated in the extreme. There was a rap at the door. 

“Come in !” secreting the poker about my person ready for an 
emergency. He came in with a rush and, slapping me violently on 
my back in a fashion that took away my breath for the next few 
minutes, exclaimed : “ How are you, old boy? Surprised at seeing 
me,eh? What have you done with my property ?” Not RamesesIV. 
—but Fitzgerald! 

I would prefer not to dwell on what followed, when I broke it to 
him that the splendid specimen of the embalmer’s art, which he had 
discovered and disinterred at his own expense v:as—Missing! He lost 
his temper so completely and used expressions so unparliamentary in 
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character, that I feel a natural distaste to see them in print. Any 
explanation which I tried to give he refused to listen to—not a single 
word would he hear. But the crowning insult of all which he put 
upon me was, the accusing me of having feloniously disposed of the 
article in question to my own advantage! I, who had been taking 
cabs at extortionate rates, all over London, in search of Rameses IV., 
was accused of having raised money on him. 

Still, as I said before, the circumstances are somewhat peculiar 
and out of the common, and Fitzgerald was always a hasty man—per- 
haps, though, if he reads this plain statement of facts he may see 
things in another and better light. 

In case, however, any one else should feel inclined to doubt my 
word and imagine that the events herein recorded are fabulous ‘and 
requisite of confirmation, I will refer that incredulous individual, or 
individuals, to the incontrovertible testimony of Professor Boreham, 
the celebrated Egyptologist and chief authority on these matters ; to 
whom I submitted the piece of stuff which I discovered on the floor 
on the morning after that mysterious midnight disturbance (which, 
by-the-by, Rameses was going to explain but didn’t) and the other 
relic found in the sarcophagus after his strange disappearance. 

The first, he stated, after subjecting it to a minute microscopic 
examination, to bea genuine piece of mummy-cloth, of superior make 
and quality, prepared from the ligneous fibres of some vegetable, 
probably flax, smeared with resin for the purpose of securing it to 
the head or some other portion of the body. 

The other article proved, on stripping it of its wrappings, to be 
neither more nor less than the toe of a full-grown mummy—the 
veritable missing toe, the discovery of the loss of which had occasioned 
the early Egyptian Monarch so much annoyance at the time. 

The label accompanying it, which the professor declares to be 
written in the purest hieroglyphics, he translates as follows :— 

“To be left till called for.” 
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THE CRIME OF THE TEMPLARS. 


MONG the essays which Mr. Froude has recently collected and 

published in book form' is one about the Templars, and 

some of the most interesting pages in it are those in which he dis- 
cusses the crimes the famous brotherhood were accused of. 

They were of all shades and varieties, but the crime that most 
prominence is given to, if crime it was, was the curiously sacrilegious 
one of spitting on the crucifix. 

It is of it, and it only, that I mean to treat here. For while most of 
the other charges brought against them were denied, and, where a fair 
trial was possible, triumphantly disproved, the Templars themselves, 
with very few exceptions, admitted that they had gone through the 
ceremony of spitting on the cross at their initiation, although they 
strenuously denied all impious intention in doing so. 

How this confession was received by their judges is a matter of 
history, while how to reconcile their denial of intended impiety with 
the common and everyday custom of spitting on a person, or thing, 
to show contempt for it, has been a question which has puzzled 
every historian who has written about this famous order. Now it 
seems to me that this is just one of the cases where a great deal of 
assistance may be given by the anthropologist, and that much of the 
difficulty felt by the historians is of their own creation, and arises 
mainly from their persisting in regarding the spitting rite as neces- 
sarily an impious one; and as having always, and under all circum- 
stances, been performed with no other motive than the conveyance 
of contempt and disgust. How very far wrong the holders of any 
such idea not only may be, but really are, is proved by the following 
example. 

“ Spitting, it may be remarked,” says Mr. Thompson (“ Masailand,” 
p. 166), “has a very different signification with the Masai from that 
which prevails with us, or with most African tribes. With them 
it expresses the greatest goodwill and the best wishes. It takes the 
place of the ‘compliments of the season,’ and you had better spit 

1 Spanish Story of the Armada, and other Essays (1892). 
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upon a damsel than kiss her. You spit when you meet, and you spit 
when you part.” 

I wish in this paper to show that anthropological evidence 
all points to the motive of the Templar rite being rather expressive 
of the greatest goodwill and the best wishes than of the grossest 
disgust and contempt. One of the main difficulties those persons 
have to face who start with the fixed idea that the rite must neces- 
sarily have been performed from a motive of impiety is to account 
for the presence of such an impious rite in the ceremonial of an 
order reputed to have been drawn up by St. Bernhard and approved 
by more than one Pope. They cannot conceive it possible that St. 
Bernhard, or any other truly religious person, could have permitted 
or approved anything so wicked as spitting on the crucifix, and so 
they are thrown back on a theory to account for the presence of 
such a rite, which Mr. Froude states, and criticises, in the following 
passage. 

“Tt has been supposed,” he says, “that the Templars, by their 
long residence in Syria, had ceased to be Christians, and had adopted 
Eastern heresies—-that they were Gnostics, Manichees, or I know not 
what. This is a guess, and I do not think a likely one. They were 
mere soldiers. They were never a learned order. They left no 
books behind them, or writings of any kind. The services in the 
Templars’ churches were conducted with peculiar propriety. Every 
witness declared that the very crosses which they said had been spat 
upon were treated afterwards with the deepest reverence. Nor was 
there really any attempt at concealment.” 

It is a little difficult to gather from this passage exactly what ex- 
planation Mr. Froude himself would give of the rite. If its intro- 
duction is not due to Eastern influence at a later period, is it due 
to Western influence at a later period? If there is no trace of 
any such practice at that time, then it must surely have been of still 
earlier introduction, and it is possible that St. Bernhard himself, if 
he did not actually sanction it, may at least have not condemned it. 
The Christian Church has absorbed many a pagan rite in its ritual 
before this. And if he did sanction such a rite, or if he did not 
condemn it, or ifnone of the equally pious men who joined the order 
condemned such a rite, then clearly they cannot have regarded it as 
necessarily impious. And if they did not regard it as impious, then 
evidently there must have existed in their days a state of matters in 
regard to the intention of spitting not very dissimilar from the state 
of matters in Masailand as described by Mr. Thompson, and widely 
different from our own. The question, therefore, for us to decide 
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is whether any such rite, performed with any motive other than as a 
sign of contempt, has ever existed in the West. Then, if we can 
produce evidence of its existence, either about the time of the 
formation of the order or prior to it, and show that it was a common 
custom among the community at large, surely it will be admitted to 
be more likely that the Templars learned the practice at home and 
carried the ceremony away with them to the East, and brought 
it back again, than that they learned it there for the first time. 
Such a theory, if it can be substantiated, will explain many of the 
contradictions which so puzzle Mr. Froude, while it will not in the 
least detract from the possibility cf a Western tribunal of the 
fourteenth century feeling and expressing genuine disgust at the 
performance of such a rite. For it will be readily admitted that a 
rite allowable enough, and perhaps differently understood, in the 
twelfth century, might well have fallen out of general use by the 
fourteenth, and its real meaning been forgotten ; while an order like 
the Templars, made up of mere soldiers, destitute of literature, and 
therefore largely dependent on and attaching great weight to tradition, 
would be just the quarter to which we would look for the preserva- 
tion of old notions and old ideas, long after they had been lost to the 
world at large. 

But even if we accept the generally received explanation of the 
Eastern origin of the practice, the evidence is not all so decidedly in 
favour of the theory as its adherents imagine. It is, of course, 
an undeniable fact that spitting as a mark of contempt is a common 
practice in the East ; but even there, although frequently expressive 
of contempt, still it is not always regarded inthat way. For instance, 
Burckhardt, in his account of the Bedouins, gives a curious illustration 
of this. He says that if a man, whom we will call A, has caught 
another, B, in the act of stealing his property, and is chastising him ; 
and should some friend of A’s, whom we will call C, come along, 
and B, the thief, manage to spit on him, and invoke his protection, 
C, even though he is A’s friend, is bound to accord it. On such an 
analogy the Templars might have learned in the East to spit on the 
crucifix and invoke Jesus’ name without any impious intention 
whatever. Or, to take another. In Russia, and Turkey, and Greece, 
and anciently among the Romans, it was, and is, considered a serious 
breach of etiquette to praise an infant and omit to spit either on it 
or near it, to show the spitter bore it no ill-feeling. Taken in con- 
nection with Mr. Froude’s explicit statement, that the crosses spat on 
were treated afterwards with the greatest respect, it is just possible 
that an innocent motive may have underlain the curious Templar 
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rite, for which they suffered so much, even if they did learn it in the 
East. But it seems to me that those who attribute this right to Eastern 
influence at all, take two things for granted—first, that the Templars 
were specially given to adopting meaningless and disgusting heathen 
practices, a supposition which, if it were correct, would lead us to 
expect to find their creed honeycombed with all sorts of barbarisms ; 
second, that the practice of spitting with a ritualistic motive was a 
custom confined to the East alone. Neither of these suppositions 
are quite in accordance with facts. The creed of the Templars does 
not appear to have been extraordinarily full of barbarous anomalies, 
and spitting is not an essentially Eastern rite. On the contrary, 
some of the strongest evidence that can be produced of a saliva rite 
comes from the North of Europe. For example, we read in the 
“Edda” that the Aesir and the Vanir, when they were making a 
most solemn compact, spat together into a vessel. Spitting at the 
taking of an oath—and it was at the taking of the oath of the order 
that the spitting by the Templars admittedly took place—was thus a 
practice in Scandinavia long before the Templars were ever heard of. 
‘That it was once common in England too is, I think, a fair assump- 
tion, judging at least from the traces to be found in out of the way 
corners and in popular custom. In Newcastle, for example, among 
the colliers, as Brand, in his “ Popular Antiquities,” informs us, 
a strike for a rise of wages used never to be begun till the men 
had testified to their intention of standing by one another by spitting 
on a stone. 

Then Mr. Henderson, in his “ Folk-lore of the Northern Counties,” 
relates how in his schooldays the boys used to spit their faith when 
required to make asseveration on any matter deemed important, and 
says :— 

“ Many a time have I given and received a challenge according 
to the following formula: ‘! say, Bill, will you fight Jack?’ ‘Yes.’ 
* Jack, will you fight Bill?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Best cock spit over my little 
finger. Jack and Bill both do so, and a pledge thus sealed was 
considered so sacred that no schoolbcy would dare to hang back 
from its fulfilment.” 

Lastly, part of the Scottish betrothal ceremony consisted in the 
contracting parties wetting their thumbs with saliva and pressing 
them together, at the same time as they swore to be good and true. 
Nor was this practice confined to marriage contracts only. Black- 
stone and Erskine both assure us that it wes once common at the 
making of all sorts of bargains. 

But in no single one of these instances was it the simple act of 
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spitting that conduced to the sacredness of the oath. It was the 
commingling or interchange of the contracting parties’ salivas that 
made the vow or the bargain binding, and the following quota- 
tion from Mr. Thompson’s work on the Masai (p. 166) may not be 
without interest, as showing how similar their idea is to ours. 
Talking of the difficulty of purchasing a bullock, Mr. Thompson 
writes: “The buying, moreover, was an exhausting labour, no 
bullock being secured under an hour or two’s haggling and debate 
on the general lines which rule all such business operations. Zhe 
final seal was put upon the bargain by the Masai spitting on his 
bullock, and my men doing the same on the senenge and beads. Once 
that was performed, not another word passed on the subject.” Now, 
there must have been some reason for this commingling of, or 
exchange of, saliva at the making of a bargain or the taking of an 
oath. And, therefore, if we can discover the motive of the practices 
I have just enumerated, it is conceivable that the same motive will 
explain the alleged crime of the Templars. For, recollect, it was at 
the taking of the most solemn oath that the Templar spat. The 
first step to be taken, with a view to discovering it, is to examine 
all the records left us by travellers of the practices witnessed by 
them at oath-taking in different parts of the world. And here our 
attention is at once attracted to a very significant and very widely 
spread ceremony, in which the blood of the contracting parties plays 
a most important rdle. 

In many parts of the world, and Scandinavia is one of these 
(Gummere, “ Germanic Origins,” p. 174), two men, in taking a very 
solemn oath, used to open a vein and allow the blood which exuded 
to trickle down and mix in the same hole in the ground. Among 
the Uniamuezi of the Lake district of Africa we meet with an exactly 
similar custom ; while Martin, in his description of the “ Western 
Isles” (Pinkerton, iii. 610), writes as follows :-— 

“Their ancient leagues of friendship were ratified by drinking 
a drop of each other’s blood, which was commonly drawn out of the 
little finger. This was religiously observed as a sacred bond, and 
if any person, after such an alliance, happened to violate the same, 
he was from that time reputed unworthy of all honest men’s con- 
versation.” 

It would be easy to accumulate examples. Those I have given 
will, I trust, be sufficient to show that in some parts of the world 
the blood of the contracting parties was employed much as saliva 
was in others, being made to commingle at the taking of a very 
solemn oath. This leads us at once to ask, why should the mutual 
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absorption or commingling of blood be anessential on those occasions ? 
That has been so well explained by Professor Robertson Smith, in 
his “ Religion of the Semites,” p. 295, that I feel I cannot do better 
than quote the passage in full. 

“ The notion,” writes Professor Smith, “that by eating the flesh, 
or particularly by drinking the blood, of another living being, a man 
absorbs its nature or life into his own, is one which appears among 
primitive peoples in many forms. It lies at the root of the wide- 
spread practice of drinking the fresh blood of enemies, . . . and 
also of the habit observed by many savage huntsmen of eating some 
part (e.g. the liver) of dangerous carnivora, in order that the 
courage of the animal may pass into them. ... But the most 
notable application of the idea is in the rite of blood brotherhood, 
examples of which are found all over the world. In the simplest 
form of this rite two men become brothers by opening their veins 
and sucking one another's blood. Thenceforth their lives are not 
two, but one. This form of covenant is still known in the Lebanon, 
and in some parts of Arabia.” The same idea, I am convinced, lies 
at the bottom of the saliva rite at the taking of an oath. In other 
words, if there is a blood brotherhood, there is also a saliva 
brotherhood. 

But, it may be contended, the very idea of the blood rite is the 
mutual absorption and consumption of the blood, and none of the 
examples of spitting which have been brought forward answer this 
requirement. True, but was it always essential that the blood of the 
contracting parties must be drunk? The Uniamuezi rite, where the 
blood from the legs was allowed to flow together, and the Scandinavian 
parallel, are no less good specimens of the blood covenant than 
the Arab one of the Lebanon, because the blood was not actually 
absorbed. They are simply different phases of the same idea. 

Again it may be asked, granting the theory of the saliva rite and 
the blood rite being parallel, how does the theory explain the Templar 
rite? There we have no two individuals concerned at all. There is 
only one actor, the person to be initiated—the cross he spits on is 
simply an accessory. 

At the first blush the position is hopeless, but the believer in the 
theory of the blood covenant has to face a precisely similar difficulty. 
We must not forget that the cross, to a Christian of those days at any 
rate, was something more than an accessory; it was the sacred tangible 
emblem of his faith. Now, the anointing of a sacred image or object 
with the blood drawn from the person of the suppliant is a feature of 
primitive religion so common and so well known as hardly to require 
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even a single illustration. Two, however, may be given. Hero- 
dotus, iii. 8, tells of an ancient Arab form of oath where blood is 
drawn from the palms of the contracting parties’ hands and rubbed 
on several sacred stones, with invocation to the gods (compare this 
with the Newcastle miners’ custom). And Rajendralala Mitra, in 
“Indo-Aryans,” ii, 111, 112, says: “In all Bengal there is scarcely a 
respectable house the mistress of which has not at one time or 
other shed her blood under the notion of satisfying the goddess 
Candika. On the occasion of an illness a vow is made that on the 
recovery of the patient the goddess would be regaled with human 
blood, and on the first Durga-puja following the lady performs certain 
ceremonies, and then bares her bosom in the presence of the goddess, 
and with a nailcutter draws a few drops of blood from between her 
breasts and offers them to the deity.” 

In both examples the act is a sacrificial one, while the idea is that 
the deity or deities resident in the shrine or image partake person- 
ally of the suppliant’s blood, and by so doing establish a bond of 
relationship, or strengthen an existing one, between themselves and 
their worshippers. 

Of course it is only a crude, materialistic religion that can 
conceive such a practice, and if we do not understand the symbolism 
and the animism that underlies it, we are apt to look on it as a dis- 
gusting and meaningless rite, and nothing more. But if we have the 
key, it seems to me that it will appear in a different light altogether, 
and, while we admit its utter paganism, we shall deny the least vestige 
of sacrilege in the rite. And if we can concede the hypothesis that 
at one time there has existed a widespread belief that a man’s life is 
in some way bound up in his saliva, as has undoubtedly been the 
case with blood, and if it can be shown that a definite ritual existed 
with saliva, it certainly appears to me that it will throw an entirely 
new light on the so-called crime of the Templars. For then, by 
spitting on the crucifix, the emblem of his Redeemer, the Templar, 
if he really understood the animistic significance of the performance, 
would be symbolically offering himself as a sacrifice, just as the 
Bengal woman did, and actually following out the received and usual 
rite of reuniting his life with that of his Deity, strengthening the 
mutual relationship, which we even recognise when we address Him 
as “an Elder Brother,” and testifying by this simple act to his desire 
to be one with his God, as far as in him lay. And even if he did 
not—and I for one should think it highly improbable that he did—. 
still with the evidence before us, and with our knowledge of the 


extraordinary vitality of ancient rites, and their survival long after the 
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creed, or motive for their performance, has been forgotten—I think 
we ought to hesitate before we convict the Templars of studied im- 
piety in spitting on the cross. Had there been no evidence of people 
spitting except as a mark of derision and disgust, it might have been 
a different story. But when we consider that spitting at a secular 
contract was a common occurrence, and that the motive was to make 
it more binding ; when we consider that probably the Templars them- 
selves did it at the making of their ordinary contracts with this 
motive, it seems a much more logical conclusion to come to that it 
was with this motive also that they spat on the crucifix when they 
took the oath of the order and enrolled themselves as soldiers of 
Christ. 


JAMES E, CROMBIE 

















THE “DEMON” STAR. 


HE fluctuations in the light of the famous variable star Algol, 
otherwise called Beta Persei, were possibly known to the 
ancient astronomers, as the name Algol, or, in Arabic, a/-gi/, signi- 
fies “the demon” ; and suggests that the old observers of celestial 
phenomena may have remarked the variations in the light of this 
‘slowly winking eye.” It should be stated, however, that the Persian 
astronomer, Al-Sufi, in his “ Description of the Heavens,” written in 
the tenth century, calls the star r#s-a/-gii/—the head of Al-gil—which 
seems to imply that the “demon” referred to was the Gorgon 
Medusa, whose head appears in the hand of Perseus on the old 
globes and star maps. 

However this may be, the star deserves the name of “demon,” 
from the peculiar character of its fluctuations. Shining with a steady 
light for about 59 hours, its lustre suddenly begins to diminish, and 
in about 4} hours its brightness is reduced to about one-third of its 
normal brilliancy. It remains at its faintest light for about 15 
minutes, and then in about 5} hours recovers its former lustre. 

Al-Sufi says nothing about its variability, but remarks, “‘ The r2th 
is the bright star of a red colour, and of less than the second magni- 
tude ;” and again, “The bright red star which is found in the head 
of Al-gil.” Al-Sufi’s estimate of its brightness agrees well with 
modern observations, as, at its normal brilliancy, it was measured 
2°31 with the photometer at Harvard Observatory, and 2°40 at 
Oxford. His description of it as red is, however, remarkable, as 
most modern observers see it as a white star, or at most of a yellow 
tint. If Al-Sufi’s estimate of its colour is as accurate as his descrip- 
tions usually are, an extraordinary change of colour has certainly 
taken place in the light of this curious star, a change all the more 
interesting from the fact that a change from red to white is also 
supposed to have occurred in the brilliant Sirius, which has a similar 
spectrum. 

The real discovery of Algol’s variability seems to have been made 
by Montanari in 1669, and confirmed by Maraldi in 1692. The 
variation of light was also observed by Kirch and Palitzch. These 
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observers, however, only noticed that the star fluctuated in brightness 


from about the second to the fourth magnitude, but they did not 
succeed in determining the law of its variation. This discovery was 
reserved for an English astronomer, Goodricke, who, in 1782, found 
that the period from minimum to minimum was about 2 days, 21 
hours, that all the fluctuations of light took place in a period of about 
7 hours, and that for the remainder of the period the star’s light 
remained constant at the maximum. Comparing his own observa- 
tions with one by Flamsteed in 1696, he found the exact period to be 
2 days, 20 hours, 48 minutes, 59} seconds. Goodricke thought 
“that the cause of this variation could hardly be accounted for other- 
wise than either by the interposition of a large body revolving round 
Algol, or some kind of motion of its own whereby part of its body 
covered with spots or such-like matter is periodically turned towards 
the earth.” The correctness of this hypothesis of an eclipsing 
satellite has been fully confirmed by recent observations with the 
spectroscope. This will be considered further on. 

In recent years the variation of Algol has been carefully studied 
by Argelander, Schonfeld, Schmidt, and others. Schonfeld found a 
period of 2 days, 20 hours, 48 minutes, 53°67 seconds, which seemed 
to show that the period was diminishing in length, a suspicion which 
has been confirmed by later researches. Schmidt found that the 
light of Algol was equal to that of Delta Persei about 47 minutes 
before and after the minimum; te that of Epsilon Persei about 
62 minutes before and after the same, and to that of Beta Trianguli 
95 minutes before and after the faintest phase. From observations 
made in the years 1840 to 1875, Schmidt found a period agreeing 
very closely with that found by Schonfeld. From photometric 
measures of Algol’s light made by Professor Pickering at the Harvard 
Observatory (U.S.A.), he found that the diminution of light com- 
mences about 4 hours, 23 minutes before the minimum, and that the 
star recovers its normal brightness 5 hours, 37 minutes afterwards, 
the whole period of light fluctuation being, therefore, about 10 hours 
out of the 68% hours which elapse between successive minima. 
From these observations it appears that the light remains constant 
for a period of about 58% hours, when the fluctuations again 
recommence. These curious changes take place with the regularity 
of clock-work, and the exact day and hour when the star will be at 
a minimum can be predicted with great accuracy. Professor 
Pickering finds that the most rapid diminution of light occurs about 
100 minutes before, and the most rapid increase about 100 minutes 
after, the minimum. 
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It is stated in several books on astronomy that Algol varies from 
the second to the fourth magnitude, but this is incorrect; the 
variation is not so great. At its normal brightness the star is always 
fainterthan an average star of the second magnitude, as was remarked 
by Al-Sufi, and as modern measures with the photometer clearly 
show ; and at the minimum it is never so faint asastar of the fourth 
magnitude. Schonfeld found a variation from 2‘2 to 3°7 magnitude, 
but this is, I think, somewhat too large. My own observations with 
the naked eye—a method probably as reliable as any other for small 
variations of light—show that the total variation does not much exceed 
one magnitude, and this is confirmed by Professor Pickering’s 
measures with the photometer at Harvard. The variation seems to 
be from magnitude 2°3 to magnitude 3°5. This implies that the 
star’s light at maximum is three times the light at minimum. If 
we suppose three candles placed side by side, and at such a 
distance from the eye that their combined light is equal to the 
normal light of Algol; then if two of them are extinguished, the 
remaining single candle will represent the star’s light at minimum. 

The recorded observations of minima show that the period of 
variation has been slowly diminishing since Goodricke’s time, and, 
from an elaborate investigation of the subject, Dr. S. C. Chandler 
finds that the present period is about 2 days, 20 hours, 48 minutes, 
51 seconds. He thinks that the period has now nearly reached its 
minimum value, and that it will soon begin to increase again, the 
variation in the length of the period being cyclical. He explains this 
variation of period by the following hypothesis. Both Algol and its 
dark companion “have a common revolution round a third body, a 
large, distant, and dark companion or primary—in a period of about 
130 years.” Owing to the progressive motion of light, this orbital 
motion of Algol alternately lengthens and shortens the period of its 
light changes. ‘The size of this orbit around the common centre of 
gravity is about equal to that of Uranus round the sun. The plane 
of the orbit is inclined about 20° to the line of vision. Algol tran- 
sited the plane passing through the centre of gravity perpendicular 
to this line of vision, in 1804 going outwards, and in 1869 coming 
inwards.” 

This orbital motion will give rise to an irregularity in the star's 
“ proper motion,” which Dr. Chandler considers is confirmed by the 
recorded observations of the star’s position from Bradley’s time to 
the present day. As the longest diameter of the apparent ellipse is 
less than 3 seconds of arc, and as the primary is probably dark, it 
does not seem probable that it can ever be detected with the tele- 
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scope. Observations with the spectroscope may, however, reveal its 
existence. Indeed, Professor Vogel’s observations, which will be 
considered presently, indicate that the system of Algol and its 
eclipsing satellite is now approaching the earth, as required by Dr. 
Chandler’s hypothesis. 

The theory of an eclipsing satellite, originally suggested by Good- 
ricke, was considered mathematically by Professor Pickering some 
years since. He showed that a dark satellite of sufficient size 
revolving in a nearly circular orbit round Algol, and having the plane 
of its orbit nearly in the line of sight, would explain satisfactorily the 
observed phenomena within the limits of errors of observation, and 
he pointed out that it might be possible to determine the orbit of the 
system by observations with the spectroscope without any knowledge 
of the star’s distance from the earth. 

To test this theory, Professor Vogel made some measures with the 
spectrescope in the years 1888 and 1889 at the Potsdam Observatory. 
His observations seem to show conclusively that the diminution in 
the light of Algol is really due to a partial eclipse by a large satellite. 
He found that before the decrease in light commences Algol is 
receding from the earth, and hence the dark satellite is approaching, 
as it should do when about to transit the disc of its primary. After 
the minimum is over, Vogel found that Algol is approaching the earth, 
and the dark satellite, therefore, receding. He finds the maximum 
velocity of recession to be 24} miles a second, and the maximum 
velocity of approach 284 miles a second. The difference between 
these velocities indicates that the combined system is approaching 
the earth at the rate of about two miles a second. Now it is clear 
that, knowing the velocity in miles per second, and the period of 
revolution—or the star’s period of variation from minimum to mini- 
mum—we can at once find the circumference of the orbit, and 
therefore its diameter in miles, without any knowledge of the star’s 
distance from the earth. Knowing, then, the dimensions of the 
orbit, we can easily find the mass of the system in terms of the sun’s 
mass. 

Assuming the orbit to be circular, with its plane passing through 
the earth, Professor Vogel computes from the above data that the 
diameter of Algol is about 1,061,000 miles, and that of the dark 
satellite 830,000 miles, with a distance between their centres of 
3,230,c00 miles. In volume, therefore, Algol exceeds the sun in the 
proportion of 184 to 100, and the dark companion is somewhat 
smaller than the sun in size. Vogel makes the mass of Algol four- 
ninths of the sun’s mass, and that of the satellite two-ninths, or a 
combined mass equal to two-thirds of the mass of the sun. Taking 
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the sun’s density at 1°44, and its diameter 866,000 miles, I find 
that the above dimensions give a mean density for the compo- 
nents of Algol of about one-third that of water, a result which 
implies that they are gaseous bodies. The spectrum of Algol is of 
the first or Sirian type, all the spectral lines being faint except those 
of hydrogen, a type of spectrum which indicates that the star is very 
hot, and therefore probably in the gaseous state. Comparing the 
light of Algol with that of Sirius, of which the mass and distance 
have been well determined, and assuming that the two stars have the 
same density, I finda probable parallax of 0°14 of a second of arc,' 
representing a distance from the earth which light would take about 
twenty-three years to traverse. Chandler finds a probable parallax 
of 0°07 of a second, or a light journey of forty-six years. The 
parallax is probably too small to be determined by direct measure- 
ment, but an effort should be made in this direction by the pho- 
tographic method of measuring stellar parallax. 

Algol is not the only star which shows this peculiar type of varia- 
tion. There are other “demon” stars. Ten altogether—including 
Algol itself—are known, and probably others exist which have 
hitherto escaped detection. The fact of the light variations taking 
place only during a few hours, while for the rest of the period the 
star’s light is constant, renders their discovery a task of peculiar dif- 
ficulty. Among the brighter of the Algol variables may be men- 
tioned Lambda Tauri, which varies from magnitude 3°4 to 4°2, with 
a period of a little less than 4 days, and Delta Librw, which varies 
from 4°9 to 61 magnitude in a period of about 2 days, 7 hours, 
5x minutes. The others are fainter. A star of this class in the 
Southern constellation Antlia, discovered by Mr. Paul in 1888, has 
the wonderfully short period of 7 days, 46 minutes, 48 seconds, 
during which time it varies from magnitude 6°7 to 7°3, and back to 
6°7, all the light changes being gone through no less than three 
times in 24 hours! The star remains at its maximum brightness for 
about 4} hours, and all the light fluctuations take place in a period 
of about 3 hours, 20 minutes. 

In the Algol variables in which the light variation is small—less 
than one magnitude, like that in Antlia—it seems probable that the 
star really consists of two components of equal, or nearly equal, 
brightness, which mutually eclipse each other as they revolve round 
their common centre of gravity. If this be so, the observed period 
of variation would be only a/f the period of revolution, as two 
eclipses would take place in each revolution. On this view of the 
matter, the period of S. Antliz would be about 15} hours, instead of 73. 


» Journal of the British Astronomical Association, June 1892. 
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Of the ten known Algol variables, five have a variation of less than 
one magnitude, so that the stars with bright companions are probably 
as numerous as those having dark satellites revolving round them. 

Herr J. Plassmann has recently announced his observations of a 
secondary minimum in the light of Algol and Lambda Tauri. This, 
if true, would suggest that the satellite has some inherent light of its 
own, which is cut off when it passes behind the disc of its primary. 
The observations of other observers, however, seem to indicate that 
the light of Algol is constant when at its maximum brightness, and 
Herr Plassmann seems to be the only observer who has yet noticed 
a secondary minimum in these stars. 

Assuming that the variation of light in these Algol stars is caused 
by an eclipsing satellite, we seem bound to consider them’as not 
really variable at all in the true sense of the word. The observed 
phenomenon is simply due to the occultation of one star by another, 
which reduces its light in the same way that the solar light is dimin. 
ished during an annular eclipse of the sun. They might more 
correctly be classed as very close binary stars having very short 
periods of revolution. Indeed, an examination of photographed 
stellar spectra has recently revealed the existence of similar double 
stars with very short periods, but which are not variable in their light, 
because one star does not pass in front of the other. An example of 
this newly-discovered class of close binary stars is the bright star 
Beta Aurigze, for which the observations indicate a period of about 
four days. The bright star Spica in the Virgin seems to be also 
closely double, with a similar period. Neither of these stars, however, 
shows any variation of light, for the simple reason that the plane of 
the orbital motion does not pass through the earth. Viewed from 
some other point in the universe—from any point in the plane of 
their orbit—these stars would doubtless appear to an observer as 
variables of the Algol type. As the variability, therefore, depends 
upon the position of the observer’s standpoint, and not from any 
physical peculiarity in the stars themselves, we must conclude that 
they are merely very close double stars, having remarkably short 
periods of revolution. 

The following minima of Algol will take place at convenient 
hours in the evening during the remainder of the present year : 
October 16, 1oh. 22m. ; October 19, 7h. 11m. ; November 8, 8h. 
53m.; November 11, 5h. 42m.; November 28, toh. 35m. ; 
December 1, 7h. 24m. ; December 21, gh. 6m. ; and December 24, 


5h. 22m., P.M., Greenwich mean time. 
J. ELLARD GORE. 





LIFE IN MODERN EGYPT. 


HE visitor to Egypt cannot escape the impression that it is a 
place of contrasts, anomalies, and inconsistencies. The con- 
trasts are chiefly material, and are more conspicuous to the outward 
eye. The anomalies and inconsistencies are for the most part social 
and political, and are more apparent to the inward eye of reason and 
reflection. It is in the great cities that the most striking contrasts 
exist, and of these the most obvious are displayed upon the visages 
and the vestments of the people. There are few places in the world 
so cosmopolitan as Cairo and Alexandria. We may say of them as 
Herrick said of London :— 


**O place! O people! manners, framed to please; 
All nations, customs, kindreds, languages.” 


And the reasons are not far to seek ; for in the first place Egypt is 
the gate between East and West, the highway through which there 
flow in endless succession two streams of travellers, one going to 
meet the rising and the other the setting sun. It is there that the 
Englishman on his way to India obtains his first glimpse of Oriental 
life ; it is there, too, that some wealthy Indian prince or merchant, 
intent on a European tour, begins to feel that he is at last leaving the 
East behind him, and that he is on the threshold of another land. 
Then again the personal inaptitude of the native Egyptian for trade 
has attracted a crowd of eager competitors from Europe to occupy 
the place he cannot himself fill, Greeks, Italians, French, English- 
men, and many others swarm in the market-place and the bourse. 
The more slow-witted Egyptian has no chance in the race. Most of 
the principal shops and places of business are occupied by foreigners, 
and they notify their calling to the world not uncommonly in three 
or four languages. There is a positive Babel of tongues. And as 
the tongue and face vary so does the dress ; and there passes before 
the eye a kaleidoscopic panorama of human life. And in Cairo 
particularly there is another striking element of contrast. While 
Alexandria has become so much Europeanised that it has entirely 
the aspect of a western city, Cairo, on the other hand, consists really 
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of two cities, which insensibly blend into one another. There is the 
European quarter with its fine shops, its magnificent hotels, its churches 
and its broad and pleasantly shaded boulevards. And there is the 
equally extensive native quarter with its narrow and tortuous ways, 
its bazaars and its mosques. Within a short walk of Shepheard’s Hotel, 
with its electric light and all the modern conveniences of civilisation, 
there teems a population which in spite of the slow and continuous 
infiltration of western ideas is still, in the main, the same in manners, 
customs, and thoughts as when Lane described them more than half 
a century ago. The characters in the “Thousand and One Nights” 
may be almost imagined to step out of their setting of words, and to 
take form and glow with the generous warmth of life before one’s 
very eyes. The natives still drink the same coffee and out of the 
same cups ; they smoke the same pipes; they wear generally the 
same dress ; they play the same primitive instruments that whisper 
the same strange and plaintive tones ; the funeral processions wend 
their way along the streets as of old ; the popular festivals or moolids 
are still observed with the same untiring capacity for enjoyment ; the 
public reciters still practise their profession before admiring crowds ; 
the water-carriers still carry their burdens so welcome to thirsty lips ; 
except in the houses of the rich and thoroughly Europeanised, food 
is still eaten with the fingers, and in the same manner, and the hands 
are washed with the same basins and ewers ; the mosque of El-Azhar 
still attracts its crowds of students. Even the old wooden locks and 
keys are still in use, and the water jars are still kept cool in the 
lattice-work of the overhanging mushrabiyeh window-frames. _In- 
stances of this sort might be multiplied a hundred-fold. It is indeed 
a wonderful change and contrast that is presented to the eye when 
you leave the European and enter the native quarter. And the 
mind and feelings turn in unison and become attuned to the 
changed scene. ‘The sense of taking part in a new and different life 
steals over you, and you temporarily throw off your affinity with the 
West and the nineteenth century. The clock of time is for the 
moment put back for you. 

Another contrast in Egypt is presented by the population of town 
and country. Whereas the fellaheen or peasantry physically resemble 
the type of the ancient Egyptians as depicted on the monuments, 
the population of the towns has become too mixed to retain its old 
characteristics. And this brings us to another contrast which is 
strongly marked in Egypt. This is the contrast between past and 
present, old and new. ‘The very ancient and the very modern posi- 
tively jostle one another. This is apparent even at Shepheard’s 
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Hotel ; upon the balcony of this magnificent new building are two 
sphinxes, reputed to have been discovered by M. Maspero at the 
Apis Mausoleum at Sakkarah. And right under the Pyramids, and 
almost within a stone’s throw of the Sphinx, is the fine Mena House 
Hotel, with all modern conveniences and even a tennis lawn. The 
same sort of thing may be noticed in other places, no doubt ; as in 
Rome, where a bit of the most ancient walls of Rome mingles with 
the railway lines close to the station. But Roman antiquities are 
modern compared with those of Egypt, and the contrast presented 
by the former is therefore the less striking and impressive. Another 
contrast of the same kind is presented by the habits and the customs 
of the fellaheen. It has been well remarked that they retain in 2 
singular degree the same customs as the ancient Egyptians as we 
know them from the pictures and hieroglyphs of the monuments. 
There is probably no other equally remarkable instance of persistence 
of custom, unless perhaps in China. The Egyptian fellaheen, in 
many of their ways and customs, reproduce almost exactly their 
ancient prototypes. They use the same ploughs and the same 
shadoofs for raising water. ‘They eat in the same way much the 
same sort of food. The dahabiyehs or boats that ply up and down 
the Nile are the same as of old, and descend laden with cargoes of 
the same earthenware water-jars. The fellaheen of the country, 
therefore, contrast remarkably with their brethren of the towns. The 
latter have not been so conservative, and have gradually imbibed 
and adopted notions and customs of later times. The former still 
retain in primitive simplicity the habits of far-off days. 

But these contrasts are material and on the surface. The 
anomalies and inconsistencies of Egypt lie hidden in the social and 
political structure. They are not blazoned about in the streets nor 
heralded from the house-tops ; on the contrary, they are only fully 
known to the patient investigator. But they are none the less 
interesting for all that. The international status of Egypt, for 
instance, is probably unique for complexity. The difficulty extends 
from the position of the Khedive downwards. Egypt is nominally a 
province of the Turkish Empire, and until the year 1841 it was 
ruled by Pashas in exactly the same way as the other provinces. 
The history of the change in its position is peculiar and instructive. 
In that year Monamed Ali, the then Pasha of Egypt, induced the 
Sultan to grant him a Firman in virtue of which the government of 
the country was made hereditary in his family, but in other respects 
he ruled the country in exactly the same way as before. He was a 
strong and imperious man, and though in some ways he exceeded 
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his privileges, he retained the friendship of the Sultan ; for though 
he might by force have repudiated the suzerainty of Turkey, he was 
too shrewd not to see that a declaration of Egyptian independence 
would almost certainly bring about the intervention of England or 
some other European power. Abbas Pasha and Said Pasha, the 
successors of Mchamed Ali, obtained from the Sultan some further 
privileges, but their relationship to Turkey remained substantially the 
same. But with the accession of Ismail a new era began. He had 
all the ambition, but less of the talents and sagacity, of Mohamed 
Ali. He longed to play the réle of a great man, and he went so far 
as to write a letter to the Sultan asking for privileges which would 
in effect make him independent. He asked among other things to 
be invested with the title of Asiz, which is the title given in the 
Koran to Joseph by Pharaoh, and which confers the powers 
described in Genesis c. 41, ¥. 40. These exaggerated demands of 
course met with great opposition, but in June 1867 a new Firman 
was issued which made a great change in the position of Egypt. 
The title of Khedive was conferred upon Ismail with hereditary 
succession in his family according to European custom. The 
word Khedive is of Persian origin and means minor sovereign, 
and therefore it conferred upon Ismail a position -as nearly in- 
dependent as could possibly be given him. But this was not all. 
In the same Firman he obtained two important privileges ; first, 
that of making special regulations for the internal condition of the 
country ; and secondly, that of concluding arrangements with foreign 
agents by which a modification could be obtained of the rights 
exercised by them over the admitistration of Egypt. So that in 
these ways the position of the Khedive became very different from 
those of the other governors of Turkish provinces. 

But Ismail’s appetite for grandeur was not yet satiated. He 
insisted on playing the part of the Grand Seigneur. Coleridge once 
defined a gentleman as a man with an indifference to money matters, 
and if this definition be accepted Ismail was as fine a gentleman as 
ever existed. Having obtained the great privileges already referred 
to by a lavish prodigality of baksheesh, he was not yet content, but 
contrived to get removed the restrictions that limited his borrowing 
powers. Having acted the great spendthrift, he naturally before long 
began to assume the part of the great borrower. But in this rdle 
he compassed the ruin of himself and his country. Many attempts 
were made to bolster him up. He even sold his shares in the Suez 
Canal to the English Government, a transaction which has turned out 
as advantageous to ourselves as it must have been detrimental to the 
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Egyptians. But it was all in vain, and in 1879 the Sultan once more 
showed that he retained not merely the shadow but the substance of 
sovereignty by deposing Ismail and appointing his son Tewfik in his 
stead. ‘The Firman by which Tewfik was appointed confirmed him 
in the privileges of his father ; but some restrictions, which had 
previously existed, but from which Ismail had been freed, were again 
reimposed. ‘The deposition of Ismail showed to the world that the 
Sultan of Turkey still retained sovereign privileges over Egypt ; but 
none the less the relationship of the two countries is extremely com- 
plicated and anomalous, and it would be a matter of some difficulty 
to define what the international status of Egypt exactly is. And this 
difficulty has been lately brought prominently into notice by the 
death of Tewfik and the succession of his son Abbas II. Immediately 
upon the death of his father the new Khedive assumed the reins of 
government, and a period of about two months elapsed before the 
Firman arrived to confirm him in the succession. And yet during 
all that period the government of the country went on exactly as 
before. And it might have been safely predicted that it would have 
continued to go onin thesame way if the arrival of the Firman had been 
delayed to the Greek Kalends. And yet, unimportant asthe document 
may seem from this point of view, the Sultan valued it so far as to 
endeavour by a subterfuge to incorporate into it modifications of the 
jurisdiction of the Egyptian Government over the Sinai Peninsula; 
an underhand attempt which was frustrated by the vigilance of 
Lord Cromer. But all this portrays the glaring anomalies of the 
Khedive’s position. Though the Sultan deposed his grandfather, 
the present Khedive himself could continue to reign as if the Sultan 
had nothing to do with the government of Egypt. And the position 
is complicated by the fact that the Sultan is Caliph of the Mahomedan 
world, and his relations to Egypt are as important from the religious 
point of view as they are from the political. For instance, the Cadi, 
or the Chief Interpreter of Religious Law in Egypt, is appointed by 
the Sultan. And the importance of the relation is emphasised by 
the fact that the Sultan, in his capacity as Caliph, is specially repre- 
sented in Egypt by Ghazi Mouktar Pasha. It is apparently a small 
matter, but nevertheless the appointment of the special repre- 
sentative is said to have produced an excellent effect in calming 
the minds of the Egyptian people. But the anomalies of the 
Egyptian Government are far from ending here. One of these — 
is the institution known as the Cazsse de la Dette Pubiique, 

and, as its origin is closely connected with the extravagances of 

Ismail, something may be conveniently said of it here. His princely ~ 
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expenditure, his vast projects for public works, and his colossal 
borrowings soon began to bear fruit, and Egypt was fast falling into 
bankruptcy. The corvée and a liberal application of the courbash 
could extract not a sow more from the unfortunate fe//aheen, and in 
1876 the Egyptian Government could no longer meet its engage- 
ments. The Powers stepped in, and the Cassse de la Dette Publique 
was established, charged with the duty of receiving and applying for 
the interest and redemption of the debt certain revenues specially 
assigned. Now, it is the relationship of this. Catsse de la Dette 
Publique to the Egyptian Government which forms one of the most 
anomalous points in the Egyptian administration. It is really a 
species of foreign interference in the government of the country, 
which, however necessary and wise, is extremely troublesome and 
embarrassing to the Egyptian Government. For instance, the 
Government is restricted, unless with an agreement with the majority 
of the Commissioners of the Caisse, from effecting any changes in 
the taxes devoted to the debt which might diminish the revenue 
of those taxes. And, again, the administrative expenditure of the 
Government is fixed at a certain figure, and any surplus which 
accrues after payment of interest on the debt, and after provision 
has been made for the administrative expenditure, is to be divided 
between the Egyptian treasury and the Commissioners of the debt. 
The result of these restrictions is that the Egyptian Government is 
much hampered in its attempts to alleviate taxation and carry out 
other reforms, for it continually comes into conflict with the Cazsse 
de la Dette. 

Another remarkable anomaly is presented by the administration 
of justice. 

There are no fewer than four separate jurisdictions in Egypt :— 

(1) The mixed Tribunals, which exercise jurisdiction over all 
civil cases in which foreigners are concerned. 

The code of law adopted is the French code (with some modifi- 
cation), and with the view of giving confidence to all parties, the 
judges are selected from both the natives and from the different 
European nationalities. There are three languages recognised by 
the Courts, namely, French, Italian, and Arabic. 

(2) The various Consular Courts, which administer justice in 
criminal cases where the accused person is a foreigner. He can 
only be tried before his own consul. 

(3) The native courts, which have jurisdiction in criminal and 
civil cases where only natives are concerned. 
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(4) The Mekhemeh, which decides all questions connected with 
the personal status of natives according to the law of Islam. 

It may well be questioned whether anywhere else such a number 
of co-ordinate jurisdictions can be found. 

And lastly, as the greatest anomaly of all, is the British occupa- 
tion. As Egypt stands at present, the occupation may be not 
unfairly described as the basis of a pyramid. Without it the 
Egyptian Government would collapse. Although the Sultan has 
sovereign rights in Egypt, although the Khedive enjoys a large 
measure of independence, ard although he has a complete machinery 
of native administrators at his disposal, yet the directing-hand is 
really the hand of England in the background. She plays the part 
of a deus ex machina, And that is why the late Khedive was so 
ideally good a ruler of Egypt. He has been commonly depreciated 
as a weak and colourless man ; but he had the good sense to see 
that the British occupation was the best thing for his country. He 
played to perfection the part of the “arch-mediocrity,” to use 
Disraeli’s description of Lord Liverpool. He sank his own indi- 
viduality, and acted as a sort of political middleman between the 
English and the Egyptians. Though he achieved nothing great, he 
was one of those of whom it may be said— 


‘* Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit.” 


And to maintain this British ascendency force is necessary. It 
was said by Machiavelli that it is safer to be feared than loved. This 
is a proposition which is often more true than agreeable. And it is 
so particularly in the East. The present writer was informed by an 
official long resident in Egypt that the native will cringe and fawn 
though burning with the bitterest hate, so long as he can be made to 
fear. Indeed, Sir R. Burton sums it up when he says that the 
essence of Oriental discipline is personal respect based upon fear. 
And it is this respect based upon fear that the British army of occu- 
pation supplies. It is difficult to say what feelings the majority of 
the native Egyptians have towards the British occupation. It is 
probable that they regard it with very mixed feelings. Kinglake very 
happily described the Turks as looking on the English as “a mys- 
terious, unaccountable, uncomfortable work of God, which may have 
been sent for some good purpose to be revealed hereafter.” The 
Egyptians, doubtless, think of the English much in the same way. 
They tolerate them as strong and just rulers, and recognise that it is 
to them they owe their present comparative prosperity. They are a 
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docile and peaceable race, who care little who governs them, so long 
as that government is not too oppressive. They are slow to move, 
and possess a considerable stock of inertia. It is astonishing, for 
instance, to witness the persistency with which they cling to the old 
and laborious methods of manufacture, and resist the introduction of 
machinery. And they cannot be trusted to use it properly when 
they have got it. And no less astonishing is the apathy with which 
they permit their magnificent mosques to fall into ruinous decay. 
Something has been done lately to provide for their repair, but much 
is irreparable, and it is not too much to say that a moderate earth- 
quake would level half Cairo to the ground. This is the spirit of 
the Egyptians, and it is, therefore, not surprising that they find the 
Englishman too active ; he is a sort of moral gadfly that goads them 
on and mars their dreamy fatalistic passivity. 

Death is the end of life ; ah, why 

Should life all labour be ? 

Let us alone, 

This is the prayer of the average Egyptian who knows little of the 
government of his country, and cares less, and would probably, there- 
fore, not unwillingly see the British go, an eventuality which he 
would certainly repent at his leisure. During the period of the 
British occupation, the prosperity of Egypt has steadily gone on in- 
creasing. Bankruptcy has been averted ; a surplus in the revenue 
has been attained ; taxation has been alleviated, and its incidence 
more equitably adjusted. Irrigation, upon which Egypt depends not 
merely for its prosperity, but for its very existence, has been improved 
and extended. The Barrage, for instance, which was practically use- 
less, has, at a trifling cost, been made to perform its functions. 
Education has made remarkable advances, and is bringing with it the 
adoption of European customs. The amalgam thereby produced is 
not without its ludicrous side. The present writer saw a number of 
Egyptian youths in black coats, and with the inevitable scarlet tar- 
boosh upon their heads, playing football in a temperature of a warm 
English summer’s day. The use of the bastinado and the abuse of 
the corvée system have been abolished. The administration of 
criminal justice has been improved, though the first result has been 
to favour the escape of the guilty. Prisons, hospitals and asylums 
are no longer a disgrace. Corruption, which appears to be the bane 


of nearly every administration from Canada to Turkey, has been 
almost entirely removed. The reign of privilege isover. The police 
force is very efficient, and the army has been transformed from nil 


into a most creditable body. 


Indeed, in no respect has the British 
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occupation in Egypt worked greater wonders than in rebuilding the 
Egyptian army.. The Egyptians are not a military people, and have 
no liking for military service. There is nothing of the swashbuckler 
or Bashi-Bazouk about them. The army was formerly so unpopular 
that they often maimed themselves outrageously in order to escape 
conscription. The relatives of the conscript mourned over him as 
one who had descended into the grave. But this is now all changed. 
The conscription (which is of a very mild character) is no longer 
regarded with horror. ‘The Soudanese gladly volunteer ; and it is 
impossible not to be struck with the smartness and military bearing 
of the men when parading through the streets of Cairo. They take 
part in sham-fights and reviews in company with the British troops, 
and the present writer was assured by a British officer that whatever 
they might turn out to be in real fighting, in sham-fighting at least 
they showed remarkable dash and energy. And it may be added as 
a good omen for the future of the army that the new Khedive is 
credited with the possession of much military ardour. 

There are some minor points which may be usefully noted. The 
postal and telegraph service is so cheap and good that a comparison 
with some other and more powerful countries would be not altogether 
to the disadvantage of Egypt. The railway trains, though few in 
number, are comfortable and travel well. There is a good service of 
steamers on the Nile. The administration of justice is well cared for, 
at least in externals. In Cairo the mixed Tribunal sits in a building 
containing rooms of a magnitude and splendour that are really 
palatial. The Palais de Justice, which occupies a prominent place in 
the great square at Alexandria, is a most noticeable building. From 
the point of view of society Cairo is during the winter season full of 
amusement and gaiety. ‘There is a considerable resident population 
of military and civil officials, and from December to April it is 
thronged with visitors who come to enjoy an almost perfect climate. 
Balls and concerts are frequently given at the leading hotels ; the 
opera is nightly to be heard at the theatre; musical at homes are 
given; polo matches, horse races, reviews and regimental sports offer 
attractions to suit other tastes. For more serious minds the antiqui- 
ties offer solid food for digestion. The Gizeh museum possesses 
inexhaustible attractions, and it is only marred by the want of a good 
catalogue. Alexandria, on the other hand, does not possess these 
attractions; but it contains a larger permanent European population, 
and it offers therefore social advantages, which, though less dazzling, are 
more solid and enduring. Many an Alexandrian would not exchange 
the homely domestic social intercourse of his own circle for all the 
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brightness and gaiety of Cairo ; and it may be added that the extrava- 
gances of visitors to Cairo have made life there intolerably expensive 
to the ordinary European resident. House-rent is excessively high, 
and no servant will give up the chances of baksheesh from the visitors 
except to receive wages on a princely scale. The Egyptian press 
represents all shades of opinion, and newspapers appear in French, 
Italian, Greek, and Arabic. The English language is but poorly 
represented in the Zgyftian Gazette, which is published daily at 
Alexandria, and which consists of two sheets containing French and 
English versions of the same matter. 

On the whole, it seems impossible for any disinterested person to 
deny that Egypt has made wonderful progress. Having regard to 
the fact of the utter disorganisation that ensued upon the suppression 
of the revolt of Arabi, the advance that has been made is marvellous, 
and English administration has never achieved greater or more 
beneficent results. 


Cc. B. ROYLANCE KENT. 
































MOSES MENDELSSOHN. 
[1729-1786. ] 


HE rise of a great man is like the appearance of the sun in 
early spring-time. As the sun sheds light, warmth, and life after 
winter’s cold and dreary days, so a great man spreads blissful activity 
and enlightenment after an age of mental darkness and indolence. 
During the two centuries which followed the expulsion of the Jews 
from the Pyrenean peninsula in 1493, the Jewish race had produced 
two men of whom it might be proud—Manasseh ben Israel and Baruch 
Spinoza. Yet neither of the two made a lasting impression upon 
their people, and Spinoza, although one of the greatest thinkers of 
mankind, was excommunicated as a heretic by his co-religionists. 
But a man who might exercise an immediate and vermanent influence 
upon all, high or low, learned or ignorant, such a one did—or rather 
could—not appear in those centuries, when superstition and intolerance, 
cabbala and mysticism swayed their powerful sceptre over Jews and 
Christians alike. The Jews more especially groaned under oppres- 
sion and disabilities of all kinds. ‘They were compelled to devote 
their talents to the disgraceful trade of lending money ;! they could 
not ply a manual trade owing to the restrictions of the guilds, nor 
could they hold landed property. What wonder, therefore, that 
many of them became as depraved as their cruel oppressors >—only 
they had to pay the penalty for the sins of both the oppressed and 
the oppressors. 

The eighteenth century was destined to produce a man who dis- 
pelled medizval darkness, shed intellectual light upon his co- 
religionists, and improved their morals. ‘That man was Moses 
Mendelssohn. He was born of humble parents at Dessau, the petty 
capital of the Duchy of Anhalt, on the 6th of September, 1729, the 
same year as his friend Lessing. His father, Mendel, was the beadle 
of the synagogue, who in his free hours occupied himself with the 


? The law in Deut. xxiii. 20, 21, was commented by the Roman Church to 
apply to Christians ; and the Jews, being considered foreigners, were held to be 
the proper channel for the business of money- lending. 
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copying of Scrolls of the Law, the ancient form of books used in the 
service. From this occupation he received the surname Sopher— 
i.e. writer. His son Moses at first signed himself Moses Dessau, but 
afterwards called himself Mendelssohn—é.e. son of Mendel—which 
name remains with the family to this day. His mother was one of 
those women in whom the people of Israel have at all times been 
rich. Pious, meek, and full of noble feelings, her whole world lay 
in the small compass of her home and family. The father began his 
boy’s education by teaching him Hebrew, the language of their 
prayers, in his third year, and when he had reached his fourth year 
Moses had gone through his Hebrew reader, and proceeded to 
translate the simpler parts of the Hebrew Bible and the daily prayers. 
When he had passed his seventh year he became a pupil of Rabbi 
David Fraenckel of Dessau. In winter-time before daybreak Mendel 
took his son tothe Rabbi to read Talmudic books. It was considered 
a religious duty to study so early in the morning, according to the 
Biblical command : “ And thou shalt speak of them . . . whenthou 
risest up.” Of a peculiar mode was this study. The master sat at 
the head of the table, his pupils round it, the large folio volumes of 
the Talmud, nearly as big as themselves, open before them. Most 
time was spent in cross-questioning, which sharpened the minds of 
the scholars, whose studies were not so much valued from an educa- 
tional or scientific as from a practical religious point, and the student 
was the more respected by his co-religionists the more he applied 
himself to the Talmud. Rabbi Fraenckel was a man of no common 
crder ; he not only read the Babylonian, but also the more difficult 
Palestinian Talmud, on which he wrote a commentary. With the 
Jews of those times Rabbinic lore formed the whole range of their 
study. But Mendelssohn, like other great men, did not neglect the 
Book of books. As his greater countryman Goethe, so was he 
anxious to understand the Bible, which is and will remain above all 
other books the source whence faith and wisdom can be gained by 
all those who wish to find them. In his eighth year Mendelssohn 
fell ill, in consequence of over-pressure. His mind went forth from 
that illness as strong as ever, but his spine became distorted and his 
shoulders slightly deformed, and he often stammered. In spite of 
such drawbacks, he yet always drew around himself a large circle of 
friends. He was of slight stature, his face full of expression and 
cheerfulness. His fiery black eyes, his lofty white forehead, told of 
great energy and intelligence. A gentle smile played round his 
mouth, which is noticed in all his portraits. ‘Though he was shy and 
timid, he was very social and attractive, and his inexhaustible humour 
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made him an interesting companion. Some years later, when he 
was together with Lessing and other friends, it was agreed that, by 
way of pleasant pastirne, each should celebrate his defects in rhyme. 
Mendelssohn made the following verses on himself :— 

Demosthenes a great orator ye name, 

The stuttering Athenian of great fame, 

The hunchbacked Esop ye hold for wise ! 

Behold ! within your circle, before your eyes, 

You have one doubly great and wise, 

For, there, united you have—to your surprise, 

What separate in them one could hear and see, 

Hunchback and stutterer in myself agree. 


The poetry of the Hebrew psalms had already so inspired 
Mendelssohn, that in his tenth year he composed some Hebrew 
verses, which he afterwards destroyed ; for, he said, he had no genius 
for poetry : his mind was more disposed to penetrate into the deep 
recesses of the understanding than to roam in the lighter regions of 
imagination. Yet a few hymns and rhythmical translations of the 
psalms in German which still exist are not without a certain poetic 
grace ; a hymn for the Day of Atonement was admired by Lessing, 
and set to music by Kirnberger ; and an ode in praise of God com- 
posed as late as 1777 is of fine poetic diction. 

When Mendelssohn was thirteen and with it attained his year of 
religious majority, his father had to decide about his future. Mendel 
would have iiked his son to devote himself to study, but that was out 


of the question, as he was too poor. For a few weeks Moses tried - 


peddling, the only trade then open to a poor Jew in Germany ; but 
this was not to his taste, and he gave it up. He resolved to follow 
his beloved teacher Fraenckel to Berlin, whither he had been called 
to fill the post of Chief Rabbi. After much persuasion he gained 
the permission of his parents to leave his native town. In the 
summer of 1743, footsore and weary, the boy knocked at the Rosen- 
thaler gate of Berlin. He had travelled the whole distance of 
seventy miles on foot. Humble and depressed, he waited for the 
porter, who at last appeared and spoke so roughly that the boy 
could with difficulty restrain his tears. At length came the Jewish 
secretary of the gate, and put the formal queries, among them the 
startling question whether the boy had the means of subsistence, to 
which his information that he was a scholar did not seem a very 
satisfactory answer. His heart sank within him, for his whole means, 
a few pence tied up in the bundle with his clothes, were hardly 
sufficient for a single day. Luckily, he bethought himself to say that 
he was going to see the Chief Rabbi, who had been his teacher at 
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Dessau. The name acted like a spell, the secretary’s tone 
immediately changed, and the boy was admitted. Rabbi Fraenckel 
received his former pupil kindly, procured him a few free dinners 
and a garret-room, and gave him some papers to copy, thus enabling 
him to earn a few coppers. In after years Moses told his friends 
how poor he had been. “Often,” he said, “I made notches on the 
loaf of bread to remind myself how much I could eat daily, so 
that there might be a morsel for the morrow.” He was too proud 
to beg, he used to say ; he could only claim the support of others by 
founding it upon the wish that he would like to know and learn 
something, and what did that concern others? The Talmudic poor 
man’s fare, described in the “ Ethics of the Fathers,” was Mendels- 
sohn’s fare at thattime : “ A morsel with salt shalt thou eat, thou shalt 
also drink water by measure, and sleep upon the ground, and live 
a life of labour and study ; if thou doest thus happy shalt thou 
be, and it shall be well with thee ; happy in this world and well 
with thee in the world to come.” His great desire was to get 
some knowledge of German and classical literatures, a daring wish 
for those times, when a Jew was not allowed to read anything 
but Hebrew, and when secular books were considered dangerous to 
the faith. There is nothing new under the sun ; progress has at all 
times had to contend with prejudices ; men who love darkness and 
stand still decry improvement as a dangerous innovation. A friend 
of Spinoza’s was once accused as an innovator for having worn a 
pair of spectacles. Priests at first denounced tea and coffee as 
devilish draughts. A youthin Berlin, named Posener, committed the 
crime of cutting his beard, whereupon the wardens of the synagogue 
obtained a warrant from the king to compel that daring youth to let 
his beard grow again. The grandfather of the renowned Berlin 
banker, Bleichroeder, who died last year, was a poor student in the 
Jewish school, and very much attached to Mendelssohn, who taught 
him to read and write German, and often shared his meals with 
him. One day Bleichroeder went to a lending library to fetch a 
book for Mendelssohn. With the book in his hand he entered the 
ghetto, the Jewish quarter, when he was accosted by a Jewish 
guardian, “‘ What have you got there? Ah, a German book ;” and 
snatching it out of his hand, he peremptorily commanded, ‘ You 
come with me to the overseer,” who expelled Bleichroeder from 
Berlin for that offence. Mendelssohn took great trouble to get the 
order rescinded, but it was in vain ; however, he procured his friend 
a position in the town of Halberstadt. Under these conditions it 
was difficult for Mendelssohn to acquire secular knowledge, and he. 
could only do so in secret and by means of books written in 
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Hebrew. Thus he studied Euclid with a friend, Israel] Zamosc, who 
had translated the first six books of Euclid into Hebrew ; with 
Zamosc he also read the immortal work of Moses Maimonides, the 
“ More Nebhuchim ; or, Guide of the Perplexed.” Maimonides, one 
of the great Jews living under the happy rule of the Moors in Spain 
in the twelfth century, furnished with this work a guide for all who 
wished to reconcile the Bible with nature and reason. The spirit of 
the Spanish Moses came over the German Moses while studying the 
“ More,” and imbued with its wisdom Mendelssohn himself became 
a modern guide of the perplexed. Another friend, named Kisch, a 
young physician, taught Mendelssohn Latin, which enabled him to read 
the classics and a Latin translation of Locke’s ‘‘ Essay concerning the 
Human Understanding ” thatcametohishand. Notcontent with Latin, 
he was fortunate enough to find another friend in Dr. Gumpertz, who 
taught him French and English. Gumpertz also improved his position 
in 1750 by procuring for him a tutorship in the house of a Mr. Bern- 
hard, a rich silk merchant. Mendelssohn held this post for four years, 
and when his pupils had completed their education Bernhard made 
him bookkeeper in his business, and later on manager and partner. 
As tutor he had already contributed literary articles to a Hebrew 
monthly called “ Koheleth Musar”—ze. the preacher of morals ; 
they were short essays on subjects in natural history with moral 
reflections, notes on striking passages in Talmudic and other Rabbinic 
writings. Graetz says of these articles: ‘The first fruits of his genius 
were pleasing like the green meadows in early springtide ; fresh and 
clear as the waters of the fountain gushed forth his first literary 
products. The course of his thoughts was religious and philosophical, 
and the future popular philosopher can be recognised in these early 
essays.” In 1754 Dr. Gumpertz proved himself a further benefactor 
to Mendelssohn—nay, to the whole German world of literature—by 
introducing Mendelssohn to Lessing. Over the chess-board, of which 
they were both very fond, their friendship began. This royal game 
was the means of uniting two kings of the realm of thought. Lessing, 
one of Germany’s greatest sons, was almost an exception to his 
contemporaries with regard to his unprejudiced opinion of the Jews. 
He, an orthodox Lutheran pastor’s son, freely mingled with them and 
knew how to find out their good qualities. Five years before he had 
made the acquaintance of Mendelssohn, he had written a drama 
entitled “The Jews,” wherein he contended against the rampant 
prejudices, and made a Jew prize honour and honesty above money. 
Lessing was at once struck with the clear insight, the calmness of 
judgment and the loftiness of thought, as well as the unostentatious 
modesty, of Mendelssohn, whom he took as the type of the hero in 
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his “ Nathan the Wise,” the great drama of toleration. In a letter 
to Professor Michaelis of Goettingen, one of the prejudiced against 
the Jews, Lessing wrote: “ Mendelssohn is indeed a Jew, and a man 
of some twenty years who, without having attended any school, has 
attained great knowledge in languages, in mathematics, in poetry 
and in philosophy. I foresee in him the honour of his people, pro- 
vided his own co-religionists, who have often shown an unfortunate 
spirit of persecution towards people like him, will let his great gifts 
come to ripeness. His honesty and his philosophic mind make me 
regard him as a second Spinoza who will be free from the latter’s 
errors.” Nor was Mendelssohn less charmed with Lessing ; he 
admired his great culture, his candour, the combination of depth 
and singleness of mind and his extraordinary genius. One friendly 
look from his friend Lessing, he said, made him forget all his 
troubles. 

Through Lessing he was introduced to the leading literary men 
of the period, and encouraged to venture actively into the great arena 
of literature. He became known as an author before he himself 
knew it. One day Lessing brought him a work of the philosopher 
Shaftesbury to read and give him his opinion on it. After a time 
Mendelssohn returned the book, and when Lessing asked him what 
he thought of it, he said: “ Well, it is very good, but I think I could 
do something like it myself.” Then,” said Lessing, “let us see the 
something.” A few weeks after Mendelssohn gave his friend a 
manuscript for perusal ; it was the promised essay. A rather long 
time elapsed before he heard anything about it, when to his surprise 
Lessing put a printed work into his hand—it was Mendelssohn’s com- 
position, which Lessing had printed without his knowledge. The 
title of the essay was “ Philosophical Dialogues,” in which Mendels- 
sohn in a clear style set forth the leading points in the philosophy of 
Spinoza and Leibnitz, criticised them, and tried to prove that 
Leibnitz’s doctrine of the “Pre-established Harmony” of the universe 
could be traced in Spinoza. Another essay on “ Pope as a Metaphy- 
sician,” which was published in 1755, was written by Mendelssohn and 
Lessing together. The former was responsible for the philosophical 
and critical parts, the latter for the form of the treatise. It had its 
origin in the opposition to the subject for the prize thesis given 
by the Royal Academy on Pope’s assertion, “ Whatever is, is right.” 
Soon after, Mendelssohn published his “ Letters on Sensations,” in 
which he equally well discoursed upon esthetic philosophical topics. 

At the end of 1755 Mendelssohn together with his friends esta- 
blished a club (the so-called “ Gelehrtes Kaffeehaus”), where they met 
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to converse and play chess. Amusement was not the only object 
of their meetings, but papers on mathematical, physical, and philo- 
sophical subjects were read. Once an essay on the theme of 
“ Probability,” written by Mendelssohn, was read by another member, 
since Mendelssohn could not read it himself on account of his 
stammering. During the reading a Scotch member named Middleton 
came in. After he had listened fur awhile he asked Mendelssohn in 
a whisper who was the author of the essay. Mendelssohn, not liking 
the disturbance, pointed to the reader ; but Middleton shook his head, 
not believing that any other member but Mendelssohn himself could 
write so profoundly thoughtful a paper. At the same time Mendels- 
sohn contributed frequent articles to the ‘‘ New Library of Sciences,” 
a weekly paper founded by his friend Nicolai, and diligently read 
all modern books on philosophy. With his friend Abbt, a most 
ingenious young professor of mathematics, he exchanged ideas on 
“Tristram Shandy” and other English works; and with Principal 
Damm he read Homer, Xenophon, and Plato in the original Greek. 

An early riser, he was already at his studies at five in the morning 
both summer and winter, while he spent the greater part of the day in 
the office. No opportunity for self-improvement was neglected by 
him; his zeal for enlarging his knowledge was unbounded, and he did 
it with the thoroughness of a self-taught man. His name was now so 
well known in Berlin that even at the Royal Court they began to 
direct their attention upon “ that Jew,” as they scornfully called him. 
He had anonymously reviewed the poems of King Frederic II. in 
the “Letters on Literature” in this way: “ Almost every verse is a 
trait of the character of that prince, and the whole is a portrait 
wherein are most substantially depicted his great soul, his still greater 
heart, and even his weakness. What a loss for our mother tongue, 
that to this prince the French language is more fluent than his native 
tongue! The royal author might have saved himself the trouble of 
saying, ‘My Teutonic poetry, strange and gibberish, a barbarous 
French, relates things as it can.’” Against the King mocking the 
belief in a future state of man, Mendelssohn observed : “ An author 
to whom the present condition of philosophy cannot be unknown, 
who shows himself profound and truth-loving in all things, can such 
a one have had a mind to refute the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul? I think, indeed,’ Mendelssohn concluded, “that a 
Frederic who doubts immortality is only a great chimera, a square 
circle or a round square.” A malicious Court pastor named Justi, 
whose “Psalms” had been criticised in the “Literary Letters,” 
denounced the reviewer to the King, that. a Jew had made light ot 
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the respect due to his Majesty. The review had in the meantime 
been translated into French and read by the King, who was not 
displeased with it. Frederic, however, one day suddenly summoned 
Mendelssohn to his court at Sans Souci, several miles distant from 
Berlin. This being the Jewish Sabbath, on which Jews do not drive, 
Mendelssohn had to walk the whole distance. Being admitted to the 
King’s presence he confessed that he was the author of the review, and 
acquitted himself with the following pointed remark : “ He who writes 
poetry is like a player of nine-pins, and, be he king or peasant, must 
be content to take his score as the marker declares it.” 

In 1762 Mendelssohn married Fromet Gugenheim, the daughter 
of a Hamburg merchant. It is interesting to learn how he won the 
heart of the “blue-eyed maiden.” He knew that his deformed 
figure would be by no means attractive. Sohehit upon a plan which 
did credit to his ingenuity no less than to his heart. For this was 
the way in which he “ popped the question.” He told her he once 
had a dream in his very early youth, in which he saw an angel 
hovering about him, and announcing that his future wife would have 
a hunch-back. Hearing this he bitterly wept, imploring the angel to 
pray to God that he himself might have that deformity instead of 
his intended, and so it came to pass. Fromet understood the 
ingenious suitor, and he was accepted. She was worthy of him, a 
true helpmeet, a loving and faithful companion all her life. Having 
now become a householder, Mendelssohn was obliged to apply to 
the King for the right of citizenship. In those days Jews had humbly 
to petition for a right which others possessed as a matter of course. 
The witty Marquis d’Argent, one of Frederic’s courtiers and a friend 
of Mendelssohn, presented the application to the King. Several 
months passed, but no answer was received. The Marquis was 
vexed, and one day he entered the royal room saying, “ Nay, Sire, it 
is too bad ; you are accustomed to keepyour word. Now I have for 
once begged something, not for myself, but for the most worthy and 
upright man ; you promised me to grant it, and after all you have 
not done so.” The King said he had granted the application ; but 
the Marquis, knowing the King’s dislike to the Jewish philosopher, 
and that he wished to put him off, did not rest contented. Frederic 
said Mendelssohn should send another petition, but as the latter 
declined it, the Marquis himself wrote it in this laconic way: “A 
bad Catholic philosopher requests a bad Protestant philosopher to 
grant the citizenship to a bad Jewish philosopher. There is much, 
too much, philosophy in this affair not to let reason be on the side 
of the request.” Upon this Mendelssohn received his citizenship. 
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In the following year the Royal Academy of Sciences in Berlin 
gave out as the subject for the prize essay the question, “ Whether 
similar evidence could be adduced for metaphysical truth as for 
mathematical.” - The topic was one deeply interesting to Mendelssohn ; 
he resolved to answer it after having taken counsel with Abbt, who, 
next to Lessing, was his most trusted friend. Even although Kant, 
the great philosopher, was a competitor, Mendelssohn received the 
prize of fifty ducats, for his answer was formally and intrinsically 
superior ; he had removed, it was said, the thorns from the roses of 
philosophy. Both Kant’s paper, which was honourably mentioned, 
and that of Mendelssohn were printed and translated into Latin and 
French at the expense of the Academy. Mendelssohn ought then 
to have been made a member of the Academy, but owing to the 
King’s antagonism it was not until eight years later that Mendelssohn 
was created a member. With the exception of this prize paper all 
the earlier works of Mendelssohn appeared anonymously, as his 
intention was that nobody beyond a few friends should know him 
for anything more than a bookkeeper. Still, his name was already 
known to a larger circle, and many found their way to Bernhard’s 
factory to see the little dark-eyed Jewish clerk. But with the year 
1767, as with a sudden flash, the attention of the reading world was 
directed upon Mendelssohn. It was his work “ Phaedon; or, The 
Immortality of the Soul” which made him renowned among the 
literary men of the age, and it came to pass in this way. Mendels- 
sohn had lost his father in 1764, in the following year his first child, 
a girl of eleven months, and in 1766 his friend Abbt, who died only 
28 years old. With the latter he had carried on a most interesting 
correspondence concerning a work of the celebrated divine Spalding, 
entitled, “On the Destiny of Man.” After the death of his child 
he wrote to Abbt about his domestic affliction, and then went on to 
say : “I cannot believe that God has placed us on this earth as the 
foam is set upon the wave, and since in the opposite view I find less 
absurdity and more comfort, I cleave to it and wait with firmness 
the cruel enemy who dares to deprive me of it.” Before this he had 
told Abbt that he had begun a treatise on the immortality of the 
soul, and intended to finish it, which he now did. The title and 
persons of “ Phaedon” are taken from Plato. Though in the first part 
he has restricted himself pretty closely to his Greek pattern, he 
passes by degrees into a freer region where he unfolds his own mind 
and heart, and his Socrates represents the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, more especially that of Mendelssohn himself. He founds 
the immortality of the soul upon the existence of God ; the soul is 
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the work of God no less than the body, the latter is not annihilated 
after death, but is merely dissolved into its component elements. 
Similarly the soul, being an “ideal reality,” returns to its element, to 
the source whence it emanated. The very thought of man’s soul, 
the conception of immortality, comes from God. “Could He, the 
benign and true God, deceive the soul in not fulfilling its inborn 
desire for immortality? If our soul were mortal, reason would be a 
dream which Jupiter has sent to deceive us miserable creatures 
placed on earth like the beasts of the field, to seek food and to die. 
The thought of immortality, like other thoughts inborn in man 
directing him to his blissful goal, must necessarily be true and real.” 
Such are the striking features of this “ Phaedon,” which became the 
most widely-read book of the time ; it reached several editions within 
two years, a rare occurrence in those times, and it was translated into 
most European languages, and even into Hebrew by Mendelssohn’s 
friend Wessely. Mendelssohn was spoken of as the German 
Socrates ; men of learning and position sought his acquaintance, and 
were eager to converse and correspond with him. From some he 
received letters thanking him for having given them a comfort which 
the dominant religion could not give them. Winckelmann, the great 
art critic, wrote from Rome to-a friend: “ Your philosopher, the 
‘Phaedon’ of Moses Mendelssohn, is one of the best books I have 
ever read ; pity that he is a German, will the Potsdam (King 
Frederic II.) hero say.” His co-religionists saw the Jewish people 
honoured through him, and they now began to be reconciled to 
some things which had heretofore but imperfectly commanded their 
sympathies. Nor could the shallow materialistic philosophy of the 
time proceeding from the French Encyclopzedists satisfy the more 
serious minds. Man will never be content with a doctrine which 
treats the soul as a bubble that bursts at death ; his craving and 
yearning for a higher and nobler life will ever stir his heart and 
thoughts ; and works like the “ Phaedon” are the natural outcome. 
Among the many agreeable letters which “ Phaedon” brought its 
author there was one which caused a great controversy. Pastor 
Johann Kaspar Lavater of Zurich was not only an enthusiastic 
adept of the science of physiognomy, but also a man overflowing 
with zeal for the propagation of his religion. He was one of those 
who tried to make converts by all possible means. Once during an 
interview with Mendelssohn in Berlin he had asked him to become a 
Christian, but Mendelssohn, without wishing to offend him, mildly 
refuted him, speaking however with respect of the Founder of the 
Christian religion. Six years had passed since that interview. Now 
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when the “ Phaedon” appeared, wherein the author had so definitely 
spoken of immortality, so “ Christian-like,” as Lavater said, the latter 
thought the time had arrived for Mendelssohn to see the “true 
light”; and he sent him a translation of a little book entitled 
“Inquiry into the Evidences of Christianity for Infidels,” by 
Professor Bonnet, with a printed letter of his own wherein he publicly 
asked Mendelssohn to refute those evidences, or, if he found them 
correct, to do what prudence, love of truth, and honesty bade him 
do, what a Socrates would have done if he had read the book and 
found it irrefutable. 

Thus Mendelssohn could not remain silent, though it was diffi- 
cult to answer. For how easily might he offend his Christian 
brethren, who were not always of a tolerant spirit! The reply, how- 
ever, he gave to Lavater was worthy of the philosopher, and did 
him credit in the eyes of all impartial people. He uttered truths 
for which the middle ages would have had the rack, the sword and 
fire as rewards; but enlightenment had so far pervaded the educated, 
that even the Protestant Consistory, whose permission Mendelssohn 
had asked for publishing his answer, wrote him that he might 
publish all his writings without first submitting them for their appro- 
bation, as they were convinced that he in his wisdom and modesty 
would not write anything which could cause public scandal. 

Mendelssohn then sent a reply to Lavater, in which after some 
introductory remarks he said: “If after so many years of investi- \_ 
gation my decision had not been completely in favour of my religion, 
it would inevitably have become known through my public life. I 
cannot imagine what should chain me to a religion which appears 
to be severe and commonly despised, if I were not fully convinced 
of its truth. Let the results of my inquiries have been what they 
may, I would have discarded the religion of my fathers, had I 
persuaded myself that it was not the true one. Were I indeed 
persuaded that any other religion were the true one, in my opinion 
there could not be a more shameful depravity than to refuse to it, in 
defiance of internal evidence, the homage that is due to truth. And 
what should entice me to such depravity? I have already men- 
tioned that in this case prudence, love of truth, and honesty would 
lead me the same path. Were I indifferent in regard to both 
religions, and mocked and despised in my heart all revelation, I 
should well know what prudence advises when conscience is silent. 
What is there to deter me from open avowal? Fear of my brethren 
in the faith? Their temporal power is too limited for that to daunt 
me. What then? Obstinacy or insolence? A love for habit? 
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Having devoted the greater portion of my life to philosophical 
research, I may be presumed to possess sufficient good sense not to 
sacrifice the fruit of my labours to such frivolities. But as my 
research has confirmed me in the religion of my fathers, I was able 
to practise it in silence without rendering the world an account of 
my conviction. I will not deny that I have found human additions 
and abuses in my religion which, alas, so much darken its light. 
Who that loves truth can boast of having found his religion free 
from injurious human accretions? We all,know that poisonous taint 
of hypocrisy and superstition ; and we who seek truth wish to blot it 
out without injuring what is true and good. But as regards the 
essentials of my religion I am as firmly and irrefutably convinced as 
you or Mr. Bonnet can be regarding yours ; and I call to witness the 
God of Truth, your and my creator and preserver, that I shall retain 
my principles as long as my soul does not change its very nature.” 
After having mentioned his dislike to religious controversy, and the 
reason why the Jews did not send missionaries to foreign countries, 
and having quoted the dictum of the fathers that the virtuous of all 
nations are the children of eternal salvation sharing in the future 
life, he goes on : “I am fortunate enough to possess many excellent 
friends who are not of my religion. We love one another sincerely, 
although we are aware of our different opinions in religious matters. 
I enjoy their company, which affords me pleasure and improvement. 
Never has my heart prompted me to sigh: ‘Pity for the poor mis- 
guided soul!’ He who thinks there can be no salvation outside his 
own Church must often utter such a sigh.” 

Lavater replied to this, somewhat apologising for his indiscretion, 
but, “since the thing has been done,” he said, “and is now beyond 
recall, I cannot altogether regret it, if it leads to any fuller expression 
on Mendelssohn’s part.” Mendelssohn again replied, refuting his 
opponent’s arguments, one of which was the appeal to miracles, 
which Mendelssohn did not consider paramount regarding religion. 
‘“‘ According to my religious theory,” he states, “miracles are not 
exactly a distinctive mark of truth, nor do they yield moral evidence 
of a prophet’s divine mission.” Although the controversy was not at 
an end, Mendelssohn did not write further against Lavater for the 
present. The reading world was in sympathy with Mendelssohn. 
The Hereditary Prince of Braunschweig, Lessing’s friend, congratulated 
Mendelssohn on having treated the difficult question with so much 
tact and benevolence. The prince’s mother, the beautiful Phillipine 
Charlotte, Frederic II.’s sister, visited him, and was so pleased with 
Mendelssohn’s conversation and wisdom that she had his portrait 
hung immediately beneath that of her father. 
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In 1771 Mendelssohn, who was of a weak constitution, became 
seriously ill, and his illness lasted, with interruptions, seven years. 
He was very often unable to read, write, or even think ; and to 
obviate thinking he counted the tiles of the house opposite. To 
restore his health he visited the famous watering-place Pyrmont, 
where he was the constant companion of the renowned general Count 
William of Schaumburg-Lippe and his consort. They had lost their 
only child, and received great consolation from their intercourse with 
the author of “ Phaedon.” It was not until 1778 that Mendelssohn 
again began active work. He translated the “ Ritualistic Laws of the 
Jews” at the instance of King Frederic, who wished to havean authentic 
version of thatcode. A German translation of the Pentateuch, which 
he published in 1778, was originally done for the use of his children, 
but the whole Jewish community reaped the benefit of it, for it was 
introduced in the Jewish schools, and by degrees became the means 
of banishing from Israel’s midst, by its clear, simple, and classic 
German, that low jargon, a gibberish of middle high German, 
Hebrew, and other idioms of which Mendelssohn said, “I fear that 
jargon has been conducive to the immorality of the common people, 
and I expect good results from my brethren using pure German.” 
At first, however, he encountered great difficulty in propagating his 
excellent translation. The so-called orthodox looked upon it as a 
baneful and pernicious innovation, subversive of al] time-honoured 
traditions, and paving the way for the destruction of their faith. The 
Chief Rabbis of Altona, Fuerth, and Prague threatened with excom- 
munication all those who read the translation. At some places in 
Poland, a hotbed of orthodoxy, the book was thrown into the flames. 
Hearing of their fanaticism, Mendelssohn said : “ Let them curse ; I 
shall be blessed, and will not in the least oppose their fanatical zeal. 
If my translation had been accepted without opposition by all, it 
would have been superfluous. The more the so-called wise of the time 
oppose it, the more necessary it is. I published it for the common 
people ; but now I find it is much more necessary for the clergymen 
themselves, and I intend, with the help of God, also to publish the 
other books of the Bible.” Other work, however, prevented him from 
executing his intention fully ; he only translated the Psalms and the 
Song of Deborah, whilst the other books were translated later on by 
some of his liberal friends. ‘The moral improvement which his 
German Pentateuch caused among his people was further enhanced 
by his establishing the first Jewish free school, which became the 
pattern for others in Germany and in England, where the Jewish free 
schools in London, Manchester, and Liverpool are doing good work. 
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But not only did he educate his people: he also worked for 
their political emancipation. The Jews of Saxony and Switzerland 
had to thank him for a better treatment on the part of their rulers, 
and the Jews of France for their entire equality with other French 
citizens. His friend Herz translated the “ Apology for the Jews” 
of Manasseh Ben Israel, who a century before had successfully 
pleaded for their readmission into England. To this translation 
Mendelssohn wrote a lengthened preface, which, together with the 
memorial composed by his friend the War Councillor Von Dohm, 
was laid before the French Parliament, which emancipated his Jewish 
brethren from all disabilities. This was so much more appreciated 
as even King Frederic II., otherwise so enlightened, treated the 
Jews with cruelty; vexatious laws against them still existed, and 
they were often insulted in the streets of Berlin. Very touching are 
Mendelssohn’s words: ‘‘ Even here, in this so-called tolerant country, 
I nevertheless live so uneasy, so surrounded by sheer intolerance 
on all sides, that I must all day imprison my children whom I love 
ina silk factory. I sometimes walk out in the evening, with my 
wife and children. ‘Papa,’ asks one innocent, ‘why do the lads 
call after us? Why do they throw stones at us? What have we 
done to them?’ ‘Yes, dear Papa,’ says another, ‘they follow us 
always in the streets, and insult us with “ Jews, Jews.” Is it as great 
a disgrace to be a Jew as they think?’ What answer can I give 
to this, but cast my eyes to the ground, and say in my heart, ‘Oh, 
fellow-men, why must it be thus ?’” 

Once more Mendelssohn was drawn into a religious controversy 
from which he came out as victorious as before. In 1782 a pamphlet 
appeared which bore the title, “Search after Light and the Right.” 
The anonymous author reproached Mendelssohn with having over- 
spiritualised Judaism in his answer to Lavater, and more especially 
with having declared that the modern synagogue had no right of 
expulsion. Mendelssohn’s reply was one of his most able books, 
entitled “ Jerusalem; or, On the Religious Power and Judaism,” 
which was published in the following year. Mendelssohn’s main 
contention is, that Judaism was solely a religious system, and one 
must distinguish between ancient and modern Judaism. As long 
as the nation formed a political state and religion was inseparably 
bound up with it, a religious heretic must needs be considered a 
rebel, and be punished accordingly. But religion separated from 
State bonds, as Judaism was then, knew of no punishment, be it in 
the shape of excommunication or penance, except what the repentant 
sinner’s conscience inflicts on himself. Speaking of excommunica- 
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tion he says: “ Reader, to whatever external church, synagogue, or 
mosque you may belong, inquire and see whether you shall not 
discover more true religion among the crowd of anathematised 
than among the incomparably greater crowd who anathematised 
them.” The Judaism, he further asserts, without civil power 
included the principles of Christianity which claimed to have 
superseded it; and against his opponent, who himself admitted that 
Christianity was founded upon Judaism, he argues that it was rather 
odd to urge that Judaism was now non-existent, since a house will 
certainly not stand if you pull down its foundations. The lower 
story may be filled with lumber which wants clearing out, but you 
who abide in the upper story are even more interested than we who 
dwell in the lower, that no violence be done to the beams and pillars 
inthe process, A certain inclination of exclusiveness and persecution 
among his brethren in faith, Mendelssohn admits, was due to later 
traditions, or as Mendelssohn might have added, to an imitation of 
the spirit of persecution of medizval Christians. Japp, in his 
admirable life of Mendelssohn, although a few inaccuracies have 
crept in, aptly remarks: “It is a miracle that the Jews (at any rate 
the educated), considering the treatment received by them from the 
Middle Ages down to the end of the eighteenth century in most of 
the countries of Europe, and considering the tenacity of their national 
recollections and traditions, are now so completely conciliated, 
inclined to view with satisfaction their citizenship without sacrificing 
the long-inherited pride in the phrase, ‘I am a Jew.’” 

One of his last and his best works was published by Mendelssohn 
in 1785, under the title “ Morning Hours ; or, Lectures on the Exist- 
ence of God.” These lectures were delivered in the mornings be- 
fore business hours, to his eldest son Joseph and two daughters 
Dorothy and Recha, and some friends, among them the two Hum- 
boldts. The “ Morning Hours” treat on the weightiest topics with 
which the human mind can occupy itself—God, the soul, religion, 
morality, philosophy, &c. ‘The immortality of the soul, the moral law, 
the command to love one another, Mendelssohn argues, are so strongly 
based upon reason that no philosophy can shake them. A virtuous 
life without God is impossible; for without God and Providence 
humanity and charity are inborn weaknesses, and benevolence nothing 
more than a foolery which we endeavour to make one another believe, 
so that the fools may torment and the shrewd pamper themselves, 

Let us now throw a glance at Mendelssohn’s home life and 
character. His excellent wife, who survived him many years, made 
their home a place of happiness. They had three sons (Joseph, 
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Abraham, and Nathan) and three daughters (Dorothy, Recha, and 
Henrietta), all of high culture and literary attainments. Joseph and 
Abraham founded the still renowned banking firm of Mendelssohn 
& Co. in Berlin. Abraham, who took the surname Bartholdy from 
his wife’s family in Hamburg, became the father of Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, the great composer. When Felix had become celebrated, 
his father said, “‘ Formerly I was the son of my father, now I am the 
father of my son.” Dorothy, the wife of Simon Veit, separated from 
her husband to marry Friedrich von Schlegel, who however did not 
treat her well. She wrote a novel entitled “ Florentin,” which is 
superior to Schlegel’s “ Lucinde,” of which she is the heroine. She 
was highly talented, but without firm principles. To please Schlegel 
she turned Protestant, and afterwards Roman Catholic. Henrietta 
was deformed like her father, and of great mental capabilities. . 

In Mendelssohn’s home peace and hospitality reigned supreme; 
love and piety were the ministering angels. His house was a meeting- 
place of all the good and great, regardless of creed or nationality. 
The “ popular philosopher,” as he is rightly called, was in the habit 
of leaning with his right arm on the back of a chair, paying atten- 
tion to the conversation of his friends, who took notice of his 
approving or disapproving nods, or listened to an elucidating word 
from him. With the reasoning power of a Socrates, he combined 
the mildness and peacefulness of a Hillel. Asa religious, social, 
and political reformer in the best sense of the word, his aim was to 
elevate and spiritualise his faith, and he did so by rational means. 
Toleration was the goal for which he worked. According to his 
ideal, human society should live in peace ; its members should 
tolerate one another’s opinions, and respect others’ religious convic- 
tions. It was with reverent enthusiasm that he referred to the provi- 
sion for the worship of the stranger in the temple, as laid down in the 
beautiful dedication prayer of King Solomon in 1 Kings viii. 41-43. 
His culture and wisdom were no less attractive than his ever ready 
wit, of which, among many, one example may be given here. Once 
a’ snob sneeringly asked him, “In what do you deal?” Mendelssohn 
readily answered, “ In something that you lack—common sense.” 

How well he knew how to develop ideas in his friends and dis- 
ciples, the following instance may be given. A young author brought 
him an essay on “freedom of will” to criticise. When after a time 
the writer of the essay called and asked what he thought of it, 
Mendelssohn said, “I could not read it”; and as the author’excused 
himself for having ventured to trouble Mendelssohn with the reading 
-of his, as he thought, insignificant essay, Mendelssohn said that that 
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was not the reason, but other engagements. “ But,” continued Men- 
delssohn, “ how could you think that I deemed your essay insignifi- 
cant?” “Because I concluded you were not willing to read it.” 
“Ah! you distinguish between ‘will’ and ‘can,’” said Mendels- 
sohn ; “then I do not need to read your essay, for I see we agree 
{that there is a freedom of will).” 

Another controversy with F. H. Jacobi embittered Mendelssohn’s 
last days and indirectly hastened on‘his death. . Jacobi asserted that 
Lessing had died a Spinozist, which meant as much as an atheist in 
those times; and even asserted that Mendelssohn himself was 
tainted by that heresy. Weak and ill though he was, Mendelssohn 
wrote a spirited reply against Jacobi under the title, “ Moses Men- 
delssohn to the friends of Lessing.” On the last day of December 
1785 he took the manuscript to Voss the publisher, and on the way 
he caught cold, which caused a dangerous illness. He became 
weaker, and on the 4th of January 1786 he passed away in his fifty- 
seventh year, leaving behind his mourning wife and six children. The 
Berliner Zeitung spoke of the announcement of his death as a 
piece of news that would bring tears to many eyes. Forthe man who 
once as a poor lad of fourteen knocked at one of the gates of Berlin 
timidly asking for admission, the best men of the capital and the 
fatherland now mourned. His co-religionists applied to him the 
honouring words, “ From Moses to Moses none was like Moses.” 
For as the great leader and lawgiver had brought forth his people 
from the darkness of the Egyptian bondage to the light of the 
Sinaitic law and liberty, so Moses Mendelssohn led his brethren in 
faith, and with them a goodly number of others, out of the gloomy 
night of intolerance and superstition, to the bright light of benevo- 
lence and enlightenment, morality and religion. 


JOSEPH STRAUSS. 
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A VILLAGE FRAGMENT. 


a HAT an old-world bit of life it is!” said the poet, as he 

passed through the straggling streets of the village. 
“ Have I dropped upon the place in an unusual state of quiet, or is 
the air here always soft and still, and are the inhabitants wrapped for 
ever in universal slumber? ... At any rate that ought to wake 
them,” he added, as an empty cart rattled by with the noise only a 
springless harvest-waggon can achieve. It roused an old man, who 
appeared in the doorway of his thatched and whitewashed cottage, 
leaning on his stick with one hand, shading his eyes with the other, 
as he peered up and down the sunny street. “ Zarvint, zir,” he 
remarked, as he caught sight of the stranger. 

“ How many inhabitants does this village contain?” asked the 
poet. 

“*E-eh !” quoth the old man ; “ how many legs hath a drimbie- 
drane‘ a-got? Mayhap yii can tell me that.” 

The poet looked surprised. He thought he understood human 
nature in its most varied types, but he had yet to learn that village- 
folk, when they are asked what seems to them a senseless and futile 
question, are quick to reply with one of the same kind. 

“What’s the good of knawin’ how many folks there be yer-abouts ? 
I’m zure I can’t tell ’ee,” the old man continued. “But I can tell 
’ee what sort o’ folks they be. They’ma turrabul busy lot. They 
can’t bide quiet-like zame as I dii. It zims tii me they be always in 
a hurry. ”Tez as much as I can dii tii get any mortal crittur tii stop 
and have a bit of a tell. And they dawn’t get drii no more wurk 
than they did when I wuz young. Wull, there! they dii die the 
ziiner, and then they be forced tii take things aisy.” 

“T can’t say I have seen any signs of such desperate hard work 
since I came into the village,” said the poet. 

“Why, ’tezn’t likely, zir ; yii can’t expect tii zee harvestin’ goin’ 
on in the streets, but if yii dii walk a bit varder yii’ll vind ’em wurkin’ 
hard enough. All the men that be strong and hearty be out in the 
fields trying to get the corn carried avore Zunday. And the women- 
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folk be just a-gone out wi’ their tay, and of course the childern must 
all be there to get in the way and hinder t’others. That’s what 
maadkes yii think the village kind of solemn-like and slow. Yi 
should see ’un other times. "Tez a mighty go-ahead place against 
what it used vur tii be in my young days. Why Varmer Laramy— 
he that lives in thickee farm down there by mill-strame—ath a-got 
a cousin who went to a gert cattle show t’other day. And he telled 
’un that he zeed a machine which not only cut the corn—that baint 
scarcely human—but bound it into sheaves just as nayte as any man 
could dii it. I telled Varmer Laramy tii ax his cousin if th’ awld genel- 
man himself wuzn’t riding ’pon tap of that there onholy machine !” 

“‘T don’t like machines myself,” said the poet ; “the noise and 
the smoke spoil such peaceful scenes as this. If you tell me that 
this is a place that will have nothing to do with these modern, 
labour-saving appliances, I shall be tempted to come and spend the 
rest of my days here.” 

“ Wull, zir, yii might dii wuss. Folks dii come yer sometimes tii 
bide a bit, and if they wance come they niver go away again.” 

“Truly a land of lotus-eaters,” the poet murmured dreamily. 

“ My, zir! I niver heard tell of such a thing!” the old man 
exclaimed. “ There’s a caterpillar that plays up wi’ the cabbages and 
giizeberries, and the rats is a reg’lar plague; but I don’t believe 
there’s ever bin a locust near the place, and us shuldn’t think of 
ayting ’un if ’er did.” 

The poet smiled. Evidently he must not look for imagination 
in the village. Men said what they wanted to in plain speech, and 
poetry was not thought much of; except, indeed, the verses that 
Peter Daracott, the stonemason, composed for the tombstones he 
set up to mark the spot where his neighbour or friend had taken a 
last lodging. ‘The villagers were proud of the talent these rhymes 
displayed, and were careful to keep on good terms with Peter. 
They felt that their character, as it would be presented to unborn 
generations, was in his hand. 

“‘ They dii zay,” the old man went on, his mind harping back to 
the extraordinary progress of civilisation ; “they dii zay as how the 
railway’s a-comin’ within five mile of this yer village.” 

“You will be able to take a run up to London then, and see 
a little of life,” said the poet. 

“Wull, zir, ef ted bin ten year agone I might ha’ thought about 
it, but they zay that up tii London folks is even more in a hurry than 
they be down yer. I dii get properly maaze-headed when I dii 
go tii Forbarton market-days, and if ’tez wuss than that, then 
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t'wouldn’t suit me. ii wouldn’t like tii venture intii a gert town like 
thickee, now would’ee, maister, at your time o’ life? And I reckon 
I be nearly so old as yii be. - I shall be aighty come Michaelmas.” 

The poet was sixty-three, but he had lived in towns most of his 
life, so the old man’s idea of his venerable appearance was not so 
much to be wondered at. In the country it is not til! late in the 
day that Old Age knocks at the door. 

If the two men in the cottage doorway represented the evening of 
life, a perfect type of morning was passing at that moment. A girl 
was driving an empty harvest-cart back to the fields ; empty at least of 
corn, but carrying a large basket of cakes and several stone jars of hot 
tea, for it was time that the harvesters should have their afternoon 
meal. She made a dainty picture among her rough surroundings as 
she balanced herself on the rail of the rickety cart and drove at a 
rattling pace along the uneven road. It was a wonder that tea and 
cakes and maiden were not all jerked out into the dust. That would 
have been a sad mishap, for Kitty Laramy had on a pretty pink 
frock and a shady white hat that made her look charming. A poet’s 
heart is ever young, so at least one of the men who were watching her 
gave an admiring glance at the vision of dark-eyed beauty that went 
so quickly past. But old Granfer Reed shook his head. 

“That’s Varmer Laramy’s maid, and a vain giglet’’er be tii! I 
don’t hold wi’ they new-fangled ways of sending varmer’s daughters 
tii boardin-skiile. ’Er’s a-come back wi’ her head crammed wi’ all 
sorts 0’ fulishness, and ’er does nort but play the pianny and dress 
herself up fine every day, instead of working hard like the maidens 
did in my time.” 

But old Granfer Reed is getting rather tiresome. Let us say 
good-bye to him, as the poet did at this point, and follow pretty Kitty 
Laramy out to the harvest-field. 

It is a golden afternoon. A golden sun shining on a field of 
gold. Hillocks of gold scattered all around ; loads of gold upon 
the waggons ; thoughts of gold in the heart of the farmer as his eye 
rests upon the heavy crop. But Kitty’s face is not in keeping with 
the warmth and glow and colour of this summer afternoon. It is 
fair enough, but the sunbeams as they glint through the branches 
of the elm-tree that towers above the hedge where she has perched 
herself find no answering gleam in her eyes. Her brow is puckered ; 
and the sun is not to blame, for her hat is shady enough. Her dark 
eyes look gloomily out on the beauty that spreads itse!f before her ; 
she cares nothing for it. The myriad voices of nature are sounding 
all around her, but she does not hear them. As a rule, nature does 
not speak much to the very young. There is so much gayer music 
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to be heard—martial strains, heavenly echoes, love-songs—and 
rature’s quieter voice is overpowered. Only when the music has died 
away her crooning song at times rings clearly thouzh softly in the 
stillness, and there is some comfort in it. But Kitty’s face does not 
brighten even when she hears a voice that generally succeeds in 
calling forth a smile, or at least a pleasant look. Young Farmer 
Ashton is riding by. He owns the land adjoining this field, and he 
stops for a chat with his neighbour’s daughter. He covets his 
neighbour’s daughter, which I believe is quite lawful and not one of 
the forbidden goods of the tenth commandment. 

‘‘Why, Miss Kitty, it is quite refreshing to look at any one who is 
cool and leisurely after slaving as I have all day in the burning sun.” 

He goes on refreshing himself in this way, but it does not seem 
to make Kitty cooler. 

“Shall you finish carrying to-night?” she says, when the silence 
becomes embarrassing ; and as she turns he sees the trouble in her face. 

“Ts anything the matter?” he asks quickly. 

“How should there be? Ofcourse nothing is the matter 
Nothing ever happens. I am sick of nothings. I should like an 
earthquake for a change.” 

Simpie-minded John Ashton looks astonished. He knows little 
of women ; he thinks they are by nature peaceably inclined. ‘“ Why 
the weather couldn’t be better,’ he says ; “and the men have worked 
so splendidly that everything will be safe before Sunday.” 

** And the harvest will be over,” adds Kitty witha sigh. “Oh! 
I do so hate the end of harvest. It means that winter will be here 
soon, and the village will seem quieter than ever, and the long, dull 
evenings will be deadly. It makes me have a cramped feeling to 
think of it, as if there were no room to breathe. _I want to go away 
and see what the world is like outside Peppercombe. Don’t you feel 
like that sometimes—as if you could not bear the same things to go 
on day after day without any hope of a change?” 

“Yes, I often feel like that,” answers John promptly; only 
the change he means does not need going outside the village to 
seek. 

“T thought you would understand,” says Kitty, brightening a 
little as her case seems to draw out her companion’s sympathy. 
“And don’t you feel as if you must make some new friends, and 
not go on for ever knowing only two or three farmers with their 
wives and daughters, and all the poky people who live in the village?” 

John’s countenance falls. ‘ Well, I can’t say that I care about a 
lot of friends, new or old. You know, Kitty, I should think myself a 
lucky fellow if just one could lo I mean if one or two people could 
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like me,” he adds hastily, as Kitty looks slightly wrathful at the turn 
the conversation is inclined to take. ‘I’ve never thought about the 
folks here being quiet and dull ; but of course when you went away 
to school you got accustomed to smarter sort of people, and we must 
seem old-fashioned after them.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” says Kitty. “I dare say they are really 
no wiser than we are ; only they have a way of making themselves 
out to know everything. ‘That is one of the things I want to find 
out. A girl is at such a disadvantage if she knows nothing of any 
sort of people but the villagers.” 

“Our old parson says that human nature is the same everywhere. 
I shouldn’t wonder, Miss Kitty, if the difference you think so great 
between town and country folk should not turn out after all to be 
very much a question of clothes and manners.” 

“Well, it is just their clothes and manners that I want to see; and 
if father wouldn’t be horrid and unkind I should have a lovely 
chance of finding out all about them. I have an invitation from 
a school friend to go and stay for a month with her in London ; and 
father does not see why I should want to accept it. He saysit is only a 
year since I left school; and he did not expect me ever to want to go 
away again, but to stay at home and look after the housekeeping 
and the dairy. Oh! it is tootrying. I should like never to seea 
dairy again, and I feel inclined to kick over the pans of cream when 
ever I go near them. And if father would give me this little holiday 
Cousin Grace could easily come over and stay with him while I am 
away and take my place.” And Kitty’s pretty brow gets more and 
more puckered as she thinks of her woes. 

John Ashton’s countenance is no more cheerful than hers. Oh, 
John, you foolish man, why don’t you transfer your affections to homely 
Cousin Grace, who would make such a model farmer’s wife, and for- 
get all about this frivolous maiden who is in such a hurry to get away 
from you and from everything that interests you? But perhaps we 
should not like you as well if you did this wise thing. Persevere in 
your foolishness, and it may be that some day you may win foolish 
little Kitty. 

“You will forget all about us when you go away to these fine new 
friends,” said John at length. 

* But I am not going,” answers Kitty, almost crying. 

“Oh, yes, you are,” even more gloomily. 

** Do you really think so, John?” Kitty lets the Christian name 
slip put unawares in her delight, but he is too depressed to take 
advantage of it 
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*T am certain. Women always get their own way somehow, and 
men always have the worst of it.” 

** Oh, it will be exquisite if I really am allowed to go. If father 
should say anything about it while you are smoking a pipe with him 
in the evening, you will be on my side, won’t you? You can’t think 
what lovely things my friend has told me about their life. Such 
parties !—music, dancing, and all kinds of fun. It would be cruel to 
have to miss it all, wouldn’t it?” 

“‘T’m sure we have rather nice parties here sometimes,” hazards 
John meekly. 

Kitty almost groans. “ You don’t know what they are like. The 
men never come till about eight o’clock, and then they play cards 
together instead of something we can join in. I should like you to 
be in my place for once at one of those parties. We all go at five 
o'clock. We sit round in a circle in the best parlour, and are very 
solemn, and tea is handed round. Then we talk—at least the others 
do; for until the men come the women talk about nothing else but 
recipes for bacon-pickles and knitted cotton counterpanes. They 
make the counterpanes in little square or oblong bits, which are 
afterwards sewn together. They each have a piece which they are 
knitting, and there are hundreds of patterns in which they may be 
done; they discuss each pattern, so it takes a good longtime. I 
won’t knit counterpanes, and they think it is uppish for a farmer’s 
daughter to do fancy-work ; and plain sewing at a party would not be 
considered proper, so I have to sit with my hands in front of me. I 
believe they consider that nearly as uppish. At eight o’clock the men 
appear, and that excitement wakes me up for ten minutes. Also it is 
the signal for cake and wine to be handed round, and I always eat 
slice after slice of cake for the want of something better to do. When 
the men begin cards we settle again to talk, and the old ladies discuss 
their caps, while the young women have small jokes and giggle. 
Then you know the sort of huge hot supper we have at ten o’clock. 
I believe you actually enjoy it. I can scarcely touch it, as I have 
eaten so largely of the ‘ cake of idleness.’ Zhey are nice parties, aren't 
they?” 

‘Well, it doesn’t sound lively as you put it,” John allows ; “ but 
the other women seem to enjoy it.” 

“You see they have their counterpanes, and that makes all the 
difference. But,” says Kitty, brightening a little, “I feel better since 
I talked to you. There seems just a chance for me now. Is that 
father calling me? Good-bye! I mustn’t keep him waiting if I have 
to begin coaxing him round to my side.” 
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“One minute, Miss Kitty,” says John hurriedly ; “I had a box 
down from Mudie’s yesterday, and there are some tales and poetry- 
books in it that I thought you might like to see. May I bring them 
in this evening ?” 

“Indeed you may. They will be atreat. But since when did 
you begin to take an interest in such frivoious things as poetry and 
novels, Mr. Ashton:?” 

“Oh, 1 sent for some books on cattle and chemistry, and 
those others got in by mistake,” John explains, but looks rather 
confused. 

‘It was a very nice mistake !” laughs Kitty. “Good-bye, then, 
till this evening.” And as she makes her way across the golden 
field in the glorious sunshine, she says softly to herself, “ People are 
kind in the country anyway.” 

What is the day like in the great city? Heat and glare, dust and 
din, toil and weariness—greater than that felt by the reapers in the 
sunny fields. In the heart of the city are great factories, warehouses, 
shops. The air is stifling. The sun is robbed of his glory, but not 
of his power, and he beats down through the smoke on to the tall 
gloomy buildings where men and women toi! unceasingly. And there 
are throbbing brows and aching limbs, but the work must go on the 
same. If only the workers could rest for half an hour and gather 
with the harvesters under the shade of some great tree, and drink tea 
and eat home-made cake, while the soft, cool breath of the sea comes 
stealing over the land, giving refreshment and renewed-vigour ! A girl 
has been standing all day, handling rich fabrics of every delicate and 
vivid hue, and soft, sheeny texture. Kitty would have been enrap- 
tured with them. But to the girl who is among them their beauty 
has vanished in the thoight of how weary she gets standing all 
through the long day in the heated atmosphere, amidst the bustle of 
hurrying customers not always too courteous or ready to be pleased. 
And at midnight the girl is kneeling at the window of her small, 
stuffy room—even the night has brought no coolness to the city— 
and thoughts come to her of her childhood’s home: of the green 
mossy millwheel, always in the shade, with the cool, sparkling water 
dripping on the ferns that filled every crevice of the walls. How 
she longs for the moan of the wheel, and the drip, drip of the water, 
and for all things cool and damp and green. Ah! that is only the 
rumbling of a passing train. There is a shrill whistle in the distance. 
The noise of the carriages is still in the streets. Drunken cries and 
sounds of fighting are heard at intervals. And there is no air ; only 
heat, awful and oppressive, wraps the city round. 
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In the village the heat is not terrible, but gentle. At midnight 
the village is sleeping. The harvest-moon is full, and the homely 
scene is transfigured. Kitty is at her window. She cannot sleep; 
she is so excited at the thought of passing from this quietude into 
turmoil and unrest. And yet as she stands there, with a framework 
of vine-leaves that look like delicately wrought silver in the moon- 
light, and listens to the murmur of the stream that falls over the 
weir below the orchard, she is dimly conscious that there may be 
possibilities in this quiet village life that she has never dreamed of. 
Perhaps the city will teach them to her. But they are happier who 
can learn the lesson nearer home. 

The poet, too, is not sleeping. He is on one of the hills that 
surround the village. The moonlight turns his hair to silver, and shows 
clearly the noble dreaming on his face. He is in touch with the night. 
The warmth and stillness, the shining of the moon, the murmur 
of the distant sea—all these things move him, and stir the music in 
his heart. The village lies sleeping at his feet, and in the moonlight 
can be seen, distinct and clear, the cottage roofs and the ricks in 
the farmsteads. The trees stand black and sharply defined against 
a gleaming sky. ‘The stream is a glittering, winding streak that is 
hidden ever and again ; and closing in the picture rise the high 
hills, like sombre guardians of these quiet homes. It is all a poem 
to this watcher on the hill. 


MARY HARTIER. 
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THE PARISH CHURCH OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


MONG the few historic monuments left in fix-de-sitcle London 

is the Church of St. Margaret, Westminster, officially recog- 

nised as the Church of the House of Commons, and connected in 
many memorable passages with the past history of that House. 

Overshadowed by its greater neighbours, overlooked by the 
ordinary sightseer, yet the Parish Church of the House of Commons 
is to the historian and the antiquary a living page of the history of 
our nation, a striking memento of the great men of past and present 
ages. Dwarfed apparently by the towering vane of St. Peter, in the 
shadow of which, as it were, it nestles, doubtless it masks the defect 
of the absence of the central tower of the Abbey, so plainly dis- 
cernible from the south side, besides affording a scale by which to 
estimate the size of the latter building, for Gothic architecture, to be 
sublime, must be cumulative. 

St. Margaret’s was originally the parish church of the old royal 
city of Westminster, with a district, extending from the Fleet along 
the Thames to Chelsea and northward beyond Paddington, of about 
forty square miles. 

At the Reformation Henry VIII. seized the church lands, appro- 
priated some himself, and divided the remainder between the See of 
London and his nobles, while the parish limits were restricted to 
nearly their present boundaries. Northward these extended then to 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, but it is said that the King, objecting to the 
sight of funerals of the parishioners passing before his new Palace of 
Whitehall by the Holbein Gateway into King Street, ex route for St. 
Margaret’s Churchyard, had this boundary altered for his whim to 
the present limit, which is strangely defined by the initials of the two 
parishes, S.M.W. and S.M.F., being marked on the keystone of the 
arch through the Horse-Guards. 

No sacred edifice in London, except St. Paul’s Cathedral and the 
Abbey of St. Peter, can boast greater antiquity, or a more interesting 
foundation. King Edward the Confessor, about a.p. 1064, built 
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St. Margaret’s on Thorney Island, as the usual appendage to a Bene- 
dictine monastery for the use of the local inhabitants. The King, 
requiring the site of an older church dedicated to St. Margaret of 
Antioch, Virgin Martyr, for the aisle of his new abbey, dedicated the 
new church to the same saint. St. Margaret of Antioch is best 
known to us from the picture in the Louvre collection by Raphael, 
and through the medium of Dean Milman’s poem, “The Martyr of 
Antioch.” A mutilated statue of the saint is to be seen in a niche 
in the north aisle of the church. 

The Saxon edifice was altered in 1290, in the reign of Edward L., 
and was almost completely rebuilt under Edward IV. Lady Mary 
Billing, who died in 1499, aided materially in this restoration. Some 
authorities are inclined to believe that neither the Church of St. 
Edward nor that of Edward I. had a clerestory. 

By extracts from the Parish Account Books, 1490-1496, we 
gather the then cost of labour and materials :— 

“ 20/. payde to maisters of the Church werkes. 

“‘ 25/. for ledyng the south ile. 

“ For 1,000 tiles, pins, and Jabour, 6s. 6d. 

“For 20 tonne and 5 sote of Cane stone, price the tonne 6s.” 

This stone was landed at the Abbey Mill, and brought thence to 
the church by ten labourers. In 1486 the cross in the churchyard 
was repaired, and in 1490 a new base was put to it. 

St. Margaret’s Church is 132 feet in length, 65 feet in breadth, 
with two aisles each 26 feet wide. The tower, for obvious reasons, 
is at the north-west angle of the church. Lofty light arches of 
elegant character, with spandrils, enriched with quatrefoils and trefoils, 
form twelve clustered columns, dividing the nave from the two aisles, 
and terminate flush with the east end of the church, there being no 
chancel arch. The clerestory is nondescript ; it is even asserted 
that its walls are not plumb. The new west porch, erected in 1891 by 
subscription, adds much to the internal comfort of the church, while 
it materially aids the outside architectural features, notwithstanding 
the close proximity of the glorious north porch of the Abbey, the 
beauty of whose tracery is now visible in its entirety for the first time 
in the memory of three generations. Above the west porch, inside 
the church, the royal arms, removed from Whitehall, and said to 
have belonged to King Charles I., are now to be seen. 

No extraordinary campanological knowledge is requisite to appre- 
ciate the beauty and mellow tone of the ten bells in the belfry of 
St. Margaret’s. What strange events have they not rung to commemo- 
rate! Payment to the ringers is observed in the Parish Account 
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Book in 1498 and in 1586: “1s. paid for ringing at the beheading 
of the Queen of Scotts.” In 1612 these bells again rang for this 
Queen’s burial in St. Peter’s Church. In 1586, 7s. 6¢. was paid to 
ringers “ for ringing for joy of victory against the Spaniard.” From 
the coronation of Charles II. to the Jubilee celebration of Queen 
Victoria what national events of moment have not been commemo- 
rated by the sweet sounds of St. Margaret’s bells! As a local poet 
aptly says of them— 

Memories keep clinging 

When thou art heard ringing. 


St. Margaret’s Church was recognised in 1549 as the Parish 
Church of the House of Commons ; but the first notice of a Parlia- 
mentary grant was under the Commonwealth. In 1735 we find it 
stated in the journals of the House that “ S¢. A/argaret’s is, as it 
were, a National Church for the use of the House of Commons.” 

In 1754, £10,000 was voted for repairs, and all exterior pro- 
jections, buttresses, finials, niches, crocketed tabernacles, and pin- 
nacles, which gave character and richness to the building, were 
cleared away, and a “‘ plain, neat outside” of smooth Portland ashlar 
was substituted. The fine old roof was then sawn up and trans- 
formed into the present one, and the interior of the church became 
the architectural puzzle it was till quite recent days. In 1799, 
£6,721 ; in 1802, £4,500 ; in 1813, £3,079 ; in 1824, £800, were 
the amounts of Parliamentary grants expended on this church. 

Since ecclesiological knowledge has recovered from the decadence 
of the Georgian period, much has been done to repair former 
mischief. To the present rector, the learned Archdeacon of West- 
minster, St. Margaret’s owes much of the restoration of her lost and 
pristine beauty. Parliament only granted £1,000, but under the 
superintendence of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, and latterly of J. L. 
Pearson, R.A., architect to the Abbey, the restoration has been 
gradual but thorough, much of it having been done by private sub- 
scription. In 1887 the rector received £1,200 from the payments 
for the stand erected in St. Margaret’s Churchyard to view the 
Jubilee procession ; this sum he devoted to the restoration of 
the ancient tracery of the fine side windows. These have been since, 
with two exceptions, all filled in with modern stained glass by private 
munificence. The great east window possesses peculiar interest ; a 
splendid specimen of Cinque-cento painted glass, it represents the 
Crucifixion. The admirable execution of the subordinate figures, 
the portraits of Catharine of Aragon and her boy-husband, Arthur 
Prince of Wales, their devices, the double Tudor Rose and the 
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Pomegranate of Aragon (taken from the conquered Moorish kings), 
would alone make this window interesting ; but the mass of deep 
blue glass, through which the sun shines as clearly as through crystal, 
gives it unique value. Besides, the whole history of this window is 
truly romantic ; it is said to have been five years making at Dort, in 
Holland, and is believed to have been a present from Ferdinand and 
Isabella in 1499 to Henry VII. for his new chapel at Westminster; 
for obvious reasons it was never put up there, Prince Arthur dying 
before it could be erected. After many vicissitudes, it came into 
the possession of General Monk, Duke of Albemarle, who buried it 
for some years, thus preserving it from destruction during the 
Puritan wars. It then passed into the hands of a Mr. John 
Olmins, who, in a letter extant in the British Museum, offered it 
to the authorities of Wadham College, Oxford ; however, it was 
ultimately purchased of him for fifty guineas by Mr. John Conyers, 
whose son in 1758 resold it to the vestry of St. Margaret’s for 400 
guineas. Thus it was erected in this church within a few hundred 
yards of its original destination. Hardly had this been done when 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, objecting to the subject of 
the window as a “superstitious picture,” commenced a lawsuit, 
which lasted seven years, and was finally dismissed, each side to pay 
their own costs. ‘To commemorate this event, the then church- 
warden, Mr. Pierson, presented a silver-gilt cup and cover, weighing 
92 ozs. 15 dwts. hall-mark 1710, as the “Loving Cup” of St. 
Margaret’s Vestry for festive occasions. The Society of Antiquaries 
had a fine engraving made of this window, at their own expense, at 
the end of last century. 

On the south side of the east window above St. Stephen’s Porch 
(which is the private entrance for members and officials of the House 
of Commons) is a fine window of silver glass, erected in 1820 by the 
printers of London and the Roxburgh Club to the memory of 
William Caxton, whose first printing-press was set up in 1477 in the 
adjacent almonry. He was buried in 1491 in St. Margaret’s Church- 
yard, and in the Parish Account Book we read : “ Item, atte bureyng 
of William Caxton, for iiij torches, ij’ viij4; Item, for ye belle at 
same bureyng, vj‘.” In the centre panel of this window is a repre- 
sentation of Caxton, under him the arms of the City of London, while 
in the left panel is the Venerable Bede, with the arms (I believe) of 
Gateshead beneath him, and in the right panel Erasmus, with the port- 
cullis of Westminster underneath. Referring to Caxton’s motto, 
“Fiat Lux,” which is over his head, Lord Tennyson wrote the 
beautiful quatrain engraved under this window :— 
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Thy prayer was * Light, more Light, while time shall last ! ” 
Thou sawest the glories growing on the night, 

But not the shadow which that light should cast, 
Till shadows vanish in the Light of Lights. 


In the south aisle, next this window, above the vestry door, is a 
small window, erected by an American lady to the Lady Arabella 
Stuart, who died in1615. Under this window a very beautiful specimen 
of “opus sectiie” has just been placed by two sisters, A. and E. L, 
“Opus sectile” is the revival of an ancient Roman process ; the 
material used is opaque glass, cut to shape, to resemble a stained 
glass window. In this case the subject is intended to illustrate the 
text, “Suffer little children to come unto Me.” The central panel 
shows our Lord being offered flowers by a child ; on either hand is a 
rich woman offering her child, and a shepherd bringing his son, 
while the disciples are in the background preparing to rebuke the 
people for troubling thus the Master. The next window is to the 
memory of members of a respected Westminster family, Trollope, 
“late of Bourne, in the County of Lincoln,” who have successively 
served as churchwardens of the parish, 1798-1876. Then we 
observe two windows to the memory of a Lord Chancellor, William 
Page, Lord Hatherley, who died in 1881, with the touching inscrip- 
tion beneath, ‘‘He was a Good Man” ; and to the memory of his 
wife, Charlotte, Lady Hatherley, who died in 1878. 

The next window commemorates Miss Anne Wainwright, who 
died in 1875. Members of the House of Commons erected by sub- 
scription the next window to the memory of Sir Thomas Erskine 
May, K.C.B., D.C.L., Baron Farnborough, who died in 1886, having 
been, the inscription tells us, ‘‘ 54 years in the Service of the House, 
15 years Clerk to the House.” 

The Jubilee year, 1887, is appropriately commemorated in the 
next window, Her Majesty having been born in the parish of St, 
Margaret’s ; for Kensington Palace is situated in that outlying portion 
of the parish termed the “hamlet” of Knightsbridge in the Vestry 
Records. The centre panel of this window contains a portraft of the 
Queen ; the side panels respectively represent the Queen as a girl, 
and the Jubilee Service in the Abbey with the Prince of Wales ina 
Field-Marshal’s uniform in the foreground. Beneath this window are 
the following lines by Robert Browning :— 


Fifty years’ flight ! Wherein should he rejoice 

Who hailed their birth, who, as they die, decays ? 
This—England echoes his attesting voice— 

** Wondrous and well—Thanks, Ancient Thou of Days.” 
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The last window in this aisle is still vacant. At the west end of 
the aisle is the interesting window erected by the House of Commons 
to their late member, Lord Frederick Cavendish, who was, the inscrip- 
tion beneath in bronze sets forth, “murdered in Phoenix Park, 
Dublin, May 6, 1882” ; this inscription was the composition of Mr. 
Gladstone. 

The great west window of the church was given by American 
citizens to the memory of Sir Walter Raleigh, who was beheaded 
in the adjacent Old Palace Yard in 1618, and interred beneath 
the chancel of this church. It represents the sailing of Raleigh 
for America, his landing, his presentation of the poet Spenser 
to Queen Elizabeth, his imprisonment, and his interment. The 
five large central figures are respectively Queen Elizabeth (in a 
most elaborate toilette, with ruff and coiffure of the period) in the 
central panel ; on her right hand are Prince Henry (Raleigh’s friend 
and patron), son of James I., then Raleigh himself; while on her left 
hand Spenser occupies one panel, and the other represents Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, Raleigh’s half-brother, the celebrated navigator. 
Below this window is a quatrain by James Russell Lowell :— 


The New World’s Sons, from England’s breast we drew 
Such milk as bids remember whence we came ; 
Proud of her Past, from which our Present grew, 
This window we inscribe with Raleigh’s name. 


At the west end of the north aisle is the well-known window to 
the memory of Milton, erected also by an American citizen, Mr. 
George W. Childs, of Philadelphia. In 1656 Milton married his 
second wife, Katherine Woodcock—*“ my late espoused saint ”—in 
this church, and she and her infant were interred in the churchyard, 
though Milton himself was not buried there. In the centre panel 
the blind poet is represented dictating to his daughter-amanuensis, 
whilst a second daughter stands at the side, all three being in the 
attire of the Puritan epoch ; the two side panels represent scenes 
from “ Pgradise Lost” and “ Paradise Regained.” Beneath is the 
inscription written by the late John Greenleaf Whittier :— 


The New World honours him whose lofty plea 

For England’s freedom made her own more sure ; 
Whose Song, immortal as its theme, shall be 

Their common freehold while both worlds endure. 


Thinking that objection might be taken to the word “freehold,” 

Mr. Whittier pleaded that “Milton himself uses it in the same way 

in his prose writings, namely: ‘I too have my character and free- 
DD2 
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hold of rejoicing.’"” He, however, suggested heirloom as a possible 
alternative. 

In consequence of the generosity shown by American citizens in 
the restoration of this church, sittings have been set apart for the use 
of any Americans who may desire to worship therein. 

The most westerly window of the north aisle is vacant ; the next 
has been recently put up by his daughter to the memory of Sir 
Goldsworthy Gurney, C.E., who died in 1875. He was the inventor 
of the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe, the Drummond limelight, the steam 
jet or blast in 1828, the Gurney stove, the Bude light, a new method 
for ventilating the House of Commons, and the flashing light for 
signalling at sea, &c. This window was unveiled in July 1892 by the 
Duke of Wellington, whose illustrious grandfather rode with Gurney 
in his steam carriage from Hounslow to London in 1829. A curious 
print illustrating this event hangs in the vestry. The window is of 
more than ordinary beauty. In the centre light our Saviour 
symbolises the Light of the World, on either side are seraphim 
emblematic of the Angel of the Sun and the Angel of the Moon. On 
the left hand at the bottom is a portrait of Sir Goldsworthy Gurney, 
seated at a table, experimenting with electric wires, surrounded by 
various instruments used by him in his experiments ; the right hand 
subject depicts a lighthouse with the sea dashing on a rocky shore, 
the rays of the light thrown out afar, and a ship shown safely sailing 
within the range of the rays ; the central subject is the steam 
carriage above mentioned. Then comes a window to the memory 
of Edward Lloyd, proprietor of the Dai/y Chronicle and other news- 
papers, who died in 1890. The central light represents our Saviour 
working in the carpenter’s shop at Nazareth, and is entitled the 
“ Dignity of Labour” ; underneath is Caxton exhibiting his printing- 
press to Edward IV. Other panels depict the Angel of the Gospel ; 
the Recording Angel ; Sunrise—‘ A Sower went ovt to sow”; and 
Sunset—‘* Then cometh Harvest.” The beautiful quatrain on the 
marble tablet beneath this window is by Sir Edwin Arnold :— 


A Master Printer of the Press, he spoke 
By mouth of many thousand tongues ; he swayed 
The pens which break the Sceptres : Good Lord, make 
Thy strong ones faithful, and Thy bold afraid ! 


The next window was erected by public subscription, in response 
to a letter in the Zimes by Archdeacon Farrar, in 1890, to the 
memory of “Colonel Robert Blake, Admiral-at-Sea, Chief Founder 
of England’s Naval Supremacy, who died August 7th, 1657, and was 
ejected from his grave in Westminster Abbey, and re-interred in St. 
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Margaret’s Churchyard, September 1661.” One panel depicts 
Admiral Blake at Malaga, saying : “1 would have the whole world 
know that none but an Englishman shal] chastise an Englishman.” 
Other panels show the admiral’s body being conveyed in state from 
Greenwich Hospital to Westminster Abbey, and his re-interment in 
St. Margaret’s Churchyard. The large centre light represents our 
Saviour on the sea responding to St. Peter’s appeal, “ Lord, save 
me !” on either hand are the Archangel St. Michael and the Angel of 
the Sea. Beneath this window is a marble tablet inscribed with 
the following lines, written by Lewis Morris :-— 
Kingdom or Commonwealth was naught to thee, 
But to crown England queen o’er every sea. 


Strong Sailor, sleeping sound as sleep the just, 
Rest here ! Our Abbey holds no worthier dust. 


The next window was erected by his brother to the memory of 
E. A. Morris, who died in 1890, six weeks after the baptism of his only 
child in St. Margaret’s Church. The centre figures represent the 
two brothers: entitled “ Fraternus Amor”; on either hand are 
subjects emblematic of “ Fortitudo” and “Caritas.” The central 
light represents the Babe Christ lying in the manger, and the 
angelic choir proclaiming: “ Peace on earth, among men of good- 
will.” 

The last window in this aisle was unveiled March 13, 1893, by 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, to the memory of the late Mr. W. H. Smith. 
It was subscribed for by members of the House of Commons of all 
parties. The central light shows the figure of Christ as the Light 
of the World, after the conception of “Le bon Dieu” at the 
Cathedral of Amiens; on the left is the figure of the centurion 
Cornelius kneeling in prayer; on the right, Nathaniel in con- 
templation beneath the fig-tree. The smaller panels below are 
predella pictures: on the left, King David playing on the harp ; 
in the centre, Moses bearing the Commandments ; and on the right, 
Nehemiah superintending the building of the walls of Jerusalem. 
Along the base of the window are the following lines by the Bishop 
of Derry :— 


Courteous, yet strong, transparently sincere, 

He passed from storms of state to Heaven’s calm year ; 
Few flowers or lights rhetorical he sought ; 

Truth was his Lily, and his Light was Thought. 


Two other windows are entirely hidden by the fine old organ 
which has now been placed in the north-east end of the north aisle. 
This magnificent instrument was built in 1676 for the church, at a 
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cost of £200, by Father Smith, who was then organist at the annual 
stipend of £20. The organ was cleaned and renovated last year by 
public subscription. In the vestry, situated at the south-east end of 
the church, near St. Stephen’s Porch, are two small windows of some 
interest: one was erected in 1878, to the memory of the late Canon 
Conway, rector of the parish from 1864 to 1876 ; the other was put 
up to the memory of Cyril Lytton Farrar, son of the present rector, 
who died in China in 1891, at the early age of twenty-two years. The 
subject is St. George and the Dragon. The saint’s face was copied 
from a likeness of the young man so sadly cut off in early manhood. 
A quatrain by his godfather, the late Lord Lytton, ambassador in 
Paris, is inscribed beneath this window :— 


Dead almost ere his day of life began, 
Far is his boyhood’s grave in bright Cathay ; 
Further beyond our reach the future man, 
Whose life has now begun a larger day. 


The present reredos was erected in 1753; it is a relievo carved in 
limewood of Titian’s picture, “The Last Supper at Emmaus.” The 
figures are supposed to be portraits of King Ferdinand the Catholic; 
his grandson, Charles V., who stands behind him ; and the great- 
grandson, Philip II., who represents the first, and Cardinal Ximenes 
the second, disciple. Originally begun in Spain, a copy of the 
Spanish picture is preserved at Penshurst Castle, Kent. In the 
better known work in the Louvre, Titian has altered his Spaniards 
into Frenchmen. 

Over the altar of St. Margaret’s Church wave two banners. The 
autograph letter preserved in the church tells us— 


These Colours were presented to the St. Margaret and St. John Volunteer 
Infantry by Countess Grosvenor, 1798. On the return of Peace, and the further 
services of the Volunteers being dispensed with by His Majesty’s Government, 
they were, by permission of the Churchwardens of the Parish, deposited in this 
Church as a lasting memorial of the Loyalty, Patriotism, and Zeal of the Inhabit- 
ants of these Parishes in times of the utmost danger from the threatened invasion 
of a malignant foreign Foe, and from the traitorous and desperate designs of 
domestic enemies ; but from which the mercies of Divine Providence have now 
happily delivered our beloved country. 

Deposited Dec. 9th, 1814, (Signed) JOHN JONEs, 

Major Commanding. 


These banners were found in the lumber-room of the tower, and 
placed in their present position in the Jubilee year of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. A small brass tablet has now been placed in the chancel 
with the following inscription :— 
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The ancient Colours of the Queen’s Westminster Volunteers, presented by 
George III. in 1798, on the threatened invasion of England by Napoleon I., 
were this day solemnly received, on behalf of the parish, from Colonel Com- 
mandant C. E. Howard Vincent, C.B., M.P., and the Officers, N.C.O., and 
Citizens now serving to the number of 1,000, and placed in the Chancel of St. 
Margaret’s Church as a monument of national patriotism for the emulation of 
posterity. 

FREDERIC W. FARRAR, Archdeacon and Rector. 
HENRY Hunt and CHARLES WRIGHT, Churchwardens, 

March 27th, 1887. 

The monuments in this church are numerous and interesting; 
many are to benefactors of the parish charities, and have thus 
peculiar local interest. 

A quaint epitaph— 

Come, Alecto, lend me thy torch 

To find a churchyard in a church porch ; 

Pourtrie and poetrie this tombe doth enclose, 

Therefore, gentlemen, be merrie in prose, 
has been vainly sought for by the writer ; but Walford, in his “ History 
of Westminster,” notices it as having been on the tomb of John 
Skelton, poet laureate to the University of Oxford (some say to 
King Henry VIII.), who, falling into disgrace with Cardinal Wolsey, 
took sanctuary at Westminster, and, dying June 21, 1529, was buried 
in St. Margaret’s Churchyard. Weever, in “Funeral Monuments,” 
attributes this epitaph to another poet, Thomas Churchyarde, “ ye 
olde Court Poet,” who also was buried in St. Margaret’s Churchyard, 
April 4, 1604. 

The striking bust of Vandon, yeoman of the guard to our Tudor 
sovereigns, is still in fair preservation on the wall of the north 
aisle. Round the effigy are the words : “ Obiit Anno Dom. 1577. 
Buried the 4th of September, AZtatis suz 94.” His munificent 
bequest to the parish charities has been made applicable to present 
requirements, and since January 1890 has been devoted to payment 
of nurses to nurse the sick poor of the district at their own homes. 

Under Raleigh’s window we find a tablet to the memory of 
“ Blanche Parry, who died 1589, 56 years chief gentlewoman of the 
Privy Chamber to Queen Elizabeth, whom she faithfully served from 
her Highness’ birth.” 

Lady Dorothy Stafford, also 40 years lady of the bedchamber to 
Queen Elizabeth, is buried in this church ; her monument records, 
“She did good to everybody.” The fine tomb, at the east end of the 
south aisle, to Lady Dudley, who died in 1600, is a good specimen 
of that era ; the inscription sets forth the relationship of the defunct 
to the hero of the Armada. She was daughter of Lord Howard 
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of Effingham, sister to the Earl of Nottingham, High Admiral of 
England, “ by whose prosperous direction, through the goodness of 
God in defending his handmaiden Queen Elizabeth, the whole Fleet 
of Spain was defeated and discomfited,” widow of Lord Dudley, and 
wife of Richard Montpesson, Esq., who erected this monument, em- 
blazoned with her coat of arms, to her memory. His own fine statue 
once knelt at her feet, but was removed, many years ago, to the 
lumber-room of the tower. 

A mural tablet in the chancel, to the memory of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who was interred there, is inscribed :— 

Reader, should you reflect on his errors, 

Remember his many virtues, 

And that he was Mortal. 
The marble drapery, death’s head, and cherubs of the Dering monu- 
ment, 1726, and the same on the Bertie tablets, mark the taste of 
another epoch. 

The tablet to Mrs. Elizabeth Corbett, who died in 1724, is 
inscribed with what Dr. Johnson has pronounced to be “the most 
valuable of all Pope’s epitaphs ” :— 

Here rests a Woman, Good without pretence, 
Blest with plain Reason, and with sober Sense ; 
No Conquests she, but o’er her Self, desir’d, 
No Arts essay’d, but not to be admir’d ; 
Passion and Pride were to her Soul unknown, 
Convinced that Virtue only is our own, 

So unaffected, so compos’d a Mind, 

So firm, yet soft, so strong, yet so refined, 
Heaven, as its purest Gold, by Tortures try'd ; 
The Saint sustain’d it, but the Woman dy’d. 

A tablet commemorates the memory of Nares, organist to King 
George I. and King George II., composer of the well-known anthem, 
** Souls of the Righteous.” 

The Victorian epoch is well represented by the bust by Belt, 
erected in 1876 by “ Parishioners and Friends” to the memory 
of the late rector, Canon Conway ; and also by two fine alabaster 
tablets inlaid with mosaic, one by his brother officers of the 5th Regi- 
ment, to the memory of G. T. Robertson, who died in 1890; the other 
by the present rector to the memory of his son, “ Cyril Lytton Farrar, 
born at Harrow, March 19th, 1869. Died at Peking, February 2nd, 
1891.” <A verse is inscribed on this tablet, written by the veteran 
American writer, Oliver Wendeil Holmes :— 

Afar he sleeps whose name is graven here, 

Where loving hearts his early doom deplore ; 
Youth, promise, virtue, all that made him dear, 
Heaven lent, earth borrowed, sorrowing to restore. 
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“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,” and the simple 
pathos of this epitaph will touch the heart of many a mourner 
whose own loved ones have gone “ before.” 

Space only precludes the mention of many other interesting 
monuments and epitaphs in this church. In 1867 a stone sar- 
cophagus, dug up in the churchyard, showed that Roman Christians 
had been buried there; the inscription was: “ Memorize valer— 
Aman— Dini—ValerI — Superven— Tor —et — Marcellus—PatrI— 
Fecer.” This sarcophagus had evidently been again used, according 
to the then usual custom, in the twelfth century, for a cross- 
sculptured lid had been put upon it. 

In 1880 the churchyard of St. Margaret’s was converted from a 
crowded cemetery, with a confused mass of dilapidated memorial 
stones, into a green swarded lawn. A plan of all the then existing 
graves was made, and is now preserved in the church. One monu- 
ment, however, was left near the tower porch—that of Alexander 
Davies, who died July 2, 1665, and of his wife; their daughter and 
heiress, Mary, brought the rich dower of the Manor of Ebury into 
the Grosvenor family, whose title of Westminster is thus intimately 
connected with the distaff side of the house. 

Most interesting details of old Westminster life, customs, prices 
of labour and materials for many centuries could be compiled from 
the Parish Account Books, which have been carefully preserved since 
1460. The “ Register of all Buryalls, Weddyngs, & Crystenyngs in 
Saynt Margetts Pyshe, in West™, begynnyng the first day of January, 
in the yere of our Lord God M.V*. & XXXVIII., & the XXX. yere 
of the reigne of our Souren Lord Kynge, Henry the Eight,” shows 
from what an early date these valuable historical books of reference 
were carefully preserved. The earlier folios display at the end of the 
fifteenth century the marvellous penmanship of the monks who then 
compiled them. Some of these folios show page after page of death 
entries from plague, bringing home to the peruser, with awful dis- 
tinctness, the terrible mortality caused by this pestilence. The 
noblest families in England have had recourse to the registers of 
St. Margaret’s Church in compiling pedigrees. Many remarkable 
names can be found in the pages of these registers ; let us merely 
note a few here. In the Death Registers are the names of Caxton, 
the poets Skelton, Churchyarde, Harrington (author of “ Oceana”), 
Milton’s second wife and infant son, Richard Sycell, father of Queen 
Elizabeth’s celebrated minister Sir William Cecil, High Steward of 
Westminster. In the Wedding Registers we find Milton married, 
1656, Katherine Woodcock, his second wife; Edmund Waller married 
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Ann Backes, 1631 ; Thomas Campbell married Matilda Sinclair, 
1803 ; Samuel Pepys (of diary fame) married Elizabeth Marchant, 
1655 ; and Reginald Heber, Bishop of Calcutta, married Sarah Boyle 
in 1773. 

The notorious Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland, a child of 
the infamous Titus Oates, many illegitimate children of Charles IL, 
John Churchill, the great Duke of Marlborough, and Lord Palmerston 
were, with many others equally known to history and literature, 
baptized in this church. 

Two pictures of St. Peter and St. Paul, in imitation statuary by 
Cassali, originally placed in the apse-like east end of the chancel in 
1763, were removed thence at the restoration of the church, and 
were placed in 1892 in the tower porch. In the vestry are curious 
old prints, showing the church, 1660-1692, with the apse-shaped 
chancel, and representing the Speaker and House of Commons 
attending in state, as was then the custom. In 1802 the Speaker’s 
chair of state was removed from the west gallery, and in 1878 all the 
galleries in the church were removed. The Speaker and members 
of the House of Commons who now attend Divine worship in their 
parish church occupy ordinary pews in the nave reserved for their 
use, and only to be distinguished by the silver maces set up at each 
end. The Speaker does not now wear his wig and gown in church, 
except on those few occasions when the House of Commons attend 
St. Margaret’s in state—when strangers are not admitted. 

At such times as Parliament is assembled, the “ Bidding ” prayer 
is used before the sermon in St. Margaret’s Church. This is the 
only non-cathedral or collegiate church, except the Temple Church 
and the Chapels Royal, where this ancient custom still prevails. 

In 1642 St. Margaret’s Church was the scene of a remarkable 
historical ceremony, which should render the church of peculiar 
interest to all Scottish Presbyterians, for within her walls was read 
the “Solemn League and Covenant” before the assembled Houses 
of Parliament and the Assembly of Divines, who signified their 
assent thereto by uplifted hands. 

In 1759 the notorious John Wilkes was a churchwarden of 
St. Margaret’s, and paid 5s. per quarter for four seats in the church. 
In 1768 he placarded the walls of the church with a notice: “ The 
Prayers of the Congregation are desired for the Restoration of 
Liberty, depending on the Election of Mr. Wilkes.” 

On the famous silver “ overseers’” box, belonging to the parish, 
to the covers of which something suitable in silver is yearly added by 
the office-bearers, Wilkes and his co-churchwarden added a picture, 
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by Hogarth, of the Duke of Cumberland (the “Butcher” of Culloden). 
The interior of Westminster Hall in 1798, with the volunteers 
drilling therein ; the Battle of the Nile, the Battle of Waterloo, the 
Bombardment of Algiers, and all historical events of note down to 
our own days, are all represented on this unique box and its 
covers. 

In 1834, when the House of Lords was burnt down, the ancient 
records were stacked for safety for some days in St. Margaret’s 
Church. During the reign of Edward VI., the Protector Somerset 
threatened to destroy St. Maryaret’s Church, and began to remove 
some of the ornaments to his own house. The parishioners rose ez 
masse to save their church from destruction, and by doing so pre- 
served for the benefit of after-ages a valuable historic monument. 
The demolition of St. Margaret’s has been spoken of within the last 
few years in the public press ; many affect to believe that it injures 
the coup d’eil of the Abbey. Still, if this were so, which is far from a 
proved fact, should not the great importance of its association with 
the history of Great Britain save the old Parish Church of the House 
of Commons for succeeding generations ? 

In 1806, to provide proper access to the Houses of Parliament, 
many narrow alleys and houses abutting on the church were removed 
at a cost of £ 250,000, giving enclosed spaces of 3,700 square yards, 
thus forming in some degree a fitter approach to some of the finest 
public buildings in Europe. 

A strange story is told of a lady whose house at the end of the 
eighteenth century abutted on the church, and who obtained per- 
mission from the churchwardens to have a window opened into the 
aisle of the church, thereby allowing her to hear the services from 
her own room ! 

The well-known, oft-repeated tale of the poet Cowper, when a 
Westminster schoolboy, crossing St. Margaret’s Churchyard, and 
having a skull thrown at him from an open grave, adds another name 
to the list of poets who in one way or another have been connected 
with St. Margaret’s. 

In the north aisle of the church exists a curious iron railing, let 
into a recess in the wall ; no record or mention of this can be traced 
in local histories, but from the contour and appearance of the iron- 
work resembling the much admired railings in front of the Emanuel 
Hospital, Westminster (now in process of demolition), it may be of 
the same date. 

Let us now imagine the St. Margaret’s of pre-Reformation days— 
in the words of Wordsworth :— 
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See with dim association 
The tapers burn, the odorous incense feeds 
A greedy flame ; the pompous Mass proceeds, 
And all the people bow their heads, like reeds 
To a soft breeze, in lowly adoration. 


In the already mentioned ancient Parish Account Books we find 
many disbursements for ornaments and vessels then used in public 
worship: In 1483, “men were payde to wache the Sepulcre, each at 
iit” ; in 1517, £38 was paid to “ Watir Gairdnir for makyng of ye 
Rood Loft.” King Edward VI. worshipped in this church. During 
Lent, 1549, we find an entry as follows : “ Payde to William Curlew, 
for mendyng divers pewes, that were broke when Dr. Lattymere deyd 
preache, xviii.” This was Latimer, Bishop of Worcester, who suf- 
fered a martyr’s death under Queen Mary I. On Easter Sunday, 1555, 
during the celebration of the mass, a monk of Ely, who had become 
a Protestant, struck the officiating priest with a knife ; Bishop Bonner 
ordered the monk to be burnt in St. Margaret’s Churchyard, his hand 
having first been cut off. An engraving of this incident, with a 
graphic description, is to be found in Foxe’s “ Book of Martyrs,” St. 
Margaret’s Church being visible in the background of the picture. 

Since the light of the Reformation dawned some of the most 
eminent divines of the Church of England have preached her 
doctrine to prince and people from the pulpit of St. Margaret’s Church. 

Yea, she hath mighty witnesses, and though 
Her deeds of good have had their ebb and flow, 


She yet awaits, in righteous strength sublime, 
The calm cool judgment of the future time. 


Many eminent Puritan divines have occupied the pulpit of St. 
Margaret’s. Walcott enumerates, “ Calamy, Newcomen, Reynolds, 
Baxter, Lightfoot, Dr. Taylor, Goodwyn, and Case.” When this last- 
named preached before Oliver Cromwell in St. Margaret’s Church, 
he censured him to his face, and, throwing his handkerchief at 
General Monk, cried: “ There be some here who will betray Three 
Kingdoms for filthy lucre’s sake.” 

In 1648 Hugh Peters from the pulpit of this church denounced 
King Charles I. as “the great Barabbas, the murderer, the tyrant, 
and the traitor.” Within five weeks occurred the tragedy at the 
Banqueting Hall, Whitehall. 

Here, too, in later days, Bishop Burnet, of Titus Oates’ celebrity, 
was wont to address the congregation and the House of Commons 
for two hours at a time ; perhaps the thought of this may make us 
somewhat lenient to Lord Mordaunt’s well-known squib, which 
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honours this bishop as the cause of the general erection of the high 
pews, to prevent the Queen’s ladies from “ ogling the Knights of the 
Toast,” instead of attending to the bishop’s dissertations. In 1713 
Dr. Sacheverell, the High Church party leader of that day, preached 
before the House of Commons a sermon of which 40,000 copies 
were sold. The poet Young also occupied this pulpit. 

In 1739 the great Whitefield preached in this church ; “ having 
seized possession of the Pulpit, he was locked into it by the Sexton, 
and guarded by 6 lusty followers.” Similar scenes are also recorded 
of Rowland Hill; and the Rev. Mr. Saunders having been in’ 
December 1820 refused the use of the pulpit on the ground of his 
Methodistical views, a riot ensued, and the beadles apprehended 
two of the rioters. How thankful should we feel that our lot is 
cast on peaceful days, when we observe the overflowing congregations 
who listen with rapt attention to the impassioned eloquence of the 
present rector of St. Margaret’s! In the eloquent sermon preached 
October 1892, on the death of the late Poet Laureate, Lord Tenny | 
son, the preacher drew the attention of his hearers to the curious 
association of the old historic church of the city of Westminster 
with the poets of England and those of the great Republic, and 
demonstrated how “the illumined souls of the few Christian Poets 
of the World” have influenced mankind for good. 

The passing of the Extra-mural Burial Act, and the consequent 
closing of the churchyard of St. Margaret’s, has not severed the link 
which for centuries has connected this church with the mighty dead. 
It has now become a custom to hold special memorial services in 
St. Margaret’s Church for celebrities of the political, artistic, scientific, 
and literary worlds who are connected in some way with this parish. 
To enumerate the great men whose funeral orations have, during the 
past few years, been pronounced within the walls of St. Margaret’s, 
would be to write the contemporary history of the period. 

Autres temps, autres meurs, This oft-quoted adage certainly does 
not hold good with respect to St. Margaret’s Church. Generation 
after generation passes away, science develops, knowledge increases, 
yet in one respect the same idea still exists, the same motives still 
actuate us as actuated our forefathers ; for, while time remains, the 
citizens of Westminster and the thoughtful members of all English- 
speaking races must truly value the time-honoured and historically 
tich relic of the past—the Parish Church of the House of Commons. 


MARY L. SINCLAIR. 
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THE MASSACRE OF CHICAGO. 


6s AMIE dear, how many cents do each of your dancing 
lessons cost ?” 

“ Don’t know, Ethel dear, but father says six of them represent 
a small dressed hog !” 

“A Chicago Conversation,” this was headed, in the odd corner of 
some American newspaper—not, it need hardly be said, published 
in Chicago. No, they do not quite talk hogs in Chicago ; at least, 
not the little girls who take dancing lessons. Nor would one often 
hear Chicago folk talk of an event which, if it could have happened 
in any part of England, would rise perennial on the tongue of the 
locality. Perhaps it is somewhat inharmonious to drag in the com- 
monplace hog—even by the tail—alongside an Indian massacre of 
the early years of the century. Yet they both—particularly the 
hog—belong to Chicago. As a matter of fact, the massacre took 
place long before Chicago town had any kind of existence ; eighty 
years back from the present year of grace, when, by reason of the 
World’s Fair, Chicago has so mightily exalted her horn. If Chicago 
were purely American in population, instead of cosmopolitan to an 
extreme, the massacre of Fort Dearborn would oftener crop up in 
her tittle-tattle. A new and mixed people do not make for the 
conservation of even the most attractive traditions. 

Only the other day a handsome memorial bronze was set up 
under the shadow of a gnarled tree which was young, a mere bending 
sapling, on the day of the massacre. The story, one of the stories 
illustrating how the “wild and woolly west” of the American con- 
tinent was torn from the hand of the savage, has been told by 
Mr. Joseph Kirkland and others. No story of “red rapine” could 
be more interesting, especially when its pathos and colour are set 
beside the grinding, dreadfully commercial Chicago we now know. 
Moreover, it is something to invest this Chicago—an undiscovered 
bourne to the average European, a place somewhere among the 
rolling American prairies—with any touch of interest outside the 
somewhat frayed World’s Fair. 

White men, hunters, trappers, and so forth, had come and gone 
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across the site of Chicago, at the corner of Lake Michigan, towards 
the end of last century. However, there was nothing which could 
be dignified with the name of a settlement until 1803. In that year 
Fort Dearborn, a post marking the outer verge of civilisation, was 
established on a piece of land now the very centre of the huge 
western capital. ‘The Chicago river, instead of being filthier by three 
times than the Thames—the mere word ‘filthy ’ does not do anything 
like justice to the Chicago river—was a weedy stream tumbling 
leisurely into Lake Michigan. Horses there were none to drag the 
timbers for the building of the log huts; so the soldiers had to do 
the dragging as best they could. The huts went up under the gaze 
of hundreds of Indians, picturesque men with long pipes, and quiet 
timid-eyed squaws intent on the cooking and the children, gathered 
to wonder what the white man meant. Well, onward the Fort stood 
in that bleak place, a military station, and a centre for trade with 
the Indians. John Kinzie, an old trader, a man very familiar with 
the ways of the Indians, had his house on the other side of the 
streamlet from the Fort. He bought many pelts, and saw the hot 
summers parching up the land, and the cold winters freezing the 
soil like stone, pass by on each other’s heels. Whether at this 
time difficulties occurred between the whites and the Indians it is 
hard to say, but the likelihood is that there was no excess of affection 
between the two races. To the wild man the white was an inter- 
loper; his presence boded the Indian no good. It took time for 
the cloud to gather and burst. 

On Saturday, August 9, 1812, a friendly Pottawottomie Indian, 
Winnemeg by name, brought to Captain Nathan Heald, commanding 
Fort Dearborn, the tidings that war had begun between the United 
States and Great Britain. General Hull, the United States com- 
mander at Detroit, sent these tidings, accompanied by the order to 
Captain Heald that if practicable Fort Dearborn was to be evacuated. 
Winnemeg’s despatch, though they may not have known what 
precisely it amounted to, brought the neighbouring Indians swarming 
round. Something was in the air. What was it? Captain Heald, 
after evacuating the Fort and distributing the goods in it as he might 
see fit among the Indians, was to proceed with his force to Detroit or 
Fort Wayne. Either place was a long way off, through comparatively 
unknown country, and there were hordes of wild threatening Indians 
at every turning. Including women and children, Captain Heald’s 
charge numbered ninety-three—a small force and a great responsi- 
bility. In council two courses were suggested: that they should 
depart at once, before the savages had time to collect in full number 3 
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or that they should bide and hold the Fort until reinforcements 
arrived. Evil was in the moon; the air sniffed of brooding danger, 
although nobody exactly knew how. Captain Heald pow-wowed 
with the Indians ; bravely marched outside his gates and discussed 
affairs withthem. He did so, although an old friendly Black Partridge 
had given him strong evidence as to the highly ungenial intentions 
of the Indians. For his services tothe Americans in Indian fighting, 
Black Partridge had received a fine medal, stamped “ Peace and 
Friendship,” and showing the hands of the white man and the red 
man clasped below the calumet and the tomahawk. “I come, 
Father,” spoke Black Partridge, “ to deliver up the medal. Our 
young men are determined to attack you. I cannot remain with 
them and wear it.” No doubt his words were more picturesque— 
for Indian dialects all suggest the whistle of the wind through 
canyon and crevasse—but such was the meaning of them. Black 
Partridge was a herald of coming doom, if Captain Heald could only 
have understood it. 

Would the Indians, Captain Heald asked, give the whites an 
escort to Fort Wayne? They would get the goods in Fort Dearborn 
among them, and besides more recompense when Fort Wayne was 
safely reached. Protesting the best intentions, the Indians agreed; 
they would see the Americans safe to Fort Wayne. Surplus arms and 
ammunition in Fort Dearborn, and the unconsumed liquor, could 
do no good to the Indians, so these were to be destroyed before the 
evacuation. Naturally this was not stated in the pow-wow, but in all 
possibility the savages subsequently, to their infinite chagrin, learned 
how much liquor they missed. 

Always on August 12, good news—more than good news—came 
to cheer the hearts of the Fort Dearborn garrison, and left them to 
a new plane of hope. Captain William Wells, a man of dash, 
thoroughly acquainted with every trick of Indian warfare, quite un- 
expectedly rode up at the head of a small band of Miami Indians. 
A Kentucky boy, Wells had been stolen when a mere child by the 
Miami Indians, had been brought up among them, and had married 
a high chieftain’s daughter. Eventually his family discovered him, 
and he forsook the ways\of the Indian and became a captain 
under General Wayne. At Fort Wayne he heard of the probable 
evacuation of the Dearborn post, and knowing the risks involved in 
it, hurried across the country to help Captain Heaid. Whatever 
view Captain Wells took—whether to evacuate or remain—the die 
had been cast before his arrival. They were to evacuate, and the 
hour of departure was set for nine o’clock on Tuesday morning, the 
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15th. The little Fort had been a rude enough home, but years of 
acquaintance had endeared it, and it was juxurious hospitality con- 
trasted with the dangers of the prairie. Captain Wells, with a number 
of his Miamis, mounted on active Indian ponies, took the lead, 
and cantered from the shelter of the fort into the open. The 
regulars and the militia composing the garrison, the women, the 
children, and the waggons followed, and the rear was brought up 
by the remainder of the Miamis. There were fifers and drummers 
among the troops, and as they stepped outside the shelter of the 
log-houses they must needs strike upa tune. They played the “Dead 
March in Saul,” and the weird mournful notes were perhaps the 
music most attuned at the moment to their feelings. By this time 
everybody took it for granted that there was to be trouble, in all 
probability disaster. 

The escort of Pottawottomie Indians made a pretence to carry 
out their undertaking of a safe escort to Fort Wayne ; but it was the 
merest pretence. Before the cavalcade had gone more than a mile 
the Pottawottomies silently by a sly détour stole away behind a ridge 
of sand-hills. Still, the whites must go ahead ; there was no going 
back now. Suddenly Captain Wells turned his horse and spurred 
back to the main line, waving as he did so his hat in circles round 
his head. Generally, Captain Wells kept a spare bullet in his mouth 
in order that he might, when in action, load the quicker. That was 
an Indian trick ; the circle he made with his hat meant frontier speech. 
It meant they were surrounded by Indians, that the moment of crisis 
had arrived. ‘ They are to attack us,” Captain Wells exclaimed to 
Captain Heald. ‘We must form instantly and charge them!” A 
pattering volley dropped in upon the troops as they got into line and 
prepared to charge over the bank on the savages. It was an easy 
thing for a body of disciplined soldiers to drive the Indians before 
them like March dust. But, routed in front, the Indians simply closed 
in on the flanks, and the soldiery could fight with little avail against 
so many. Instead of rendering assistance the friendly Miamis either 
ran away or sat stolidly on their ponies looking at the wild work. 
And it was wild work! Captain Wells himself slew seven of the 
savages ; he was in the forefront and thick of the onslaught. “There 
are seven red devils over there I have killed,” he told his niece, the 
wife of Captain Heald. He was desperately wounded, and he asked 
if anybody survived that the message should be taken to his wife, 
“I died at my post, doing the best I could.” Unquestionably, the 
most fascinating thread in the whole story, the feature which lightens 
up the butchery as heroism will lighten up the foulest transaction, is 
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the death fight of Captain Wells. His horse was shot down under 
him, and being wounded he was from that moment practically at the 
mercy of his foes. A couple of friendlies tried to keep him out of 
harm, but perhaps he was not very anxious to go—anyhow he saw 
with equanimity a bunch of warriors drive towards him. As they 
approached he picked off the foremost with his revoiver, and then 
challenged them to “ shoot away,” which they did. So one account 
puts it; another differs. In effect the second says that Captain 
Wells, while the two friendlies were trying to persuade him to a 
place of safety, was stabbed in the back by a chief, Pee-so-Tum, 
and then scalped. The one thing certain is that Captain Wells 
fought like a demon, and to the bitter end, only so uselessly. 
Captain Heald, too, had been sorely wounded, and, with a fraction 
of his men, was isolated on a knoll in the prairie from the baggage 
waggons. In fifteen minutes from the crack of the first Indian 
musket, the baggage train with the women and the children had 
fallen into the hands of the Indians. A young savage climbed into 
a waggon containing twelve children, and plunged his tomahawk 
into the heads of every one of them. But for Black Partridge, 
Mrs. Helm, the young and charming wife of Lieutenant Helm, 
second in command of Fort Dearborn, would have shared the fate 
of the children. An Indian youth assailed her with a tomahawk, 
slashing and stabbing with the most vicious earnestness. Mrs. Helm 
seized hold of the lad and endeavoured to wrench the tomahawk 
from his grasp, and disarm him of his scalping knife. In the middle 
of the precarious struggle, she was lifted bodily up by a stalwart 
Indian, dragged to the lake, and plunged into the water. Black 
Partridge—it was he—did not intend to drown her, however, and 
indeed saved her from further danger. Mrs. Heald, the wife of the 
commanding officer, with a beautiful horse she rode, long coveted 
by the Indians, had also been captured. The horse the Indians 
greatly prized, and years afterwards, although offered a good price, 
could not be tempted to part with it. Nothing remained for Captain 
Heald and those who survived but to surrender and take their 
chance at the hands of the Indians. Of the fifty-four regulars, 
twenty-six were slain in fight and five were murdered after the 
surrender ; the twelve militiamen were killed, and twelve children 
and two women completed the bill of the Indian butchers. Thus, 
of a party of ninety-three who marched out of Fort Dearborn— 
excluding Captain Wells’s Miami Indians—thirty-six only survived. 
Perhaps these, so threatening was their plight following the massacre, 
would almost have preferred to have figured in the list of dead. 
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Poor Captain Wells was made the subject of revenge to the last— 
his scalp torn off, his body cut up, and his heart plucked out. 
Some of the prisoners eventually escaped, Captain and Mrs. Heald, 
and Lieutenant and Mrs. Helm, by the assistance of friendly Indians ; 
but some never found their way back to civilisation. Chandonais, 
a half-breed chief, had got possession of Captain Heald in the dis- 
tribution of the spoils of war. He sought out the captor of Mrs. 
Heald, brought her to her husband, and then one fine morning gave 
them a chance, which they quickly accepted, to escape in a birch 
bark canoe. John Kinzie, the old trader, had taken his share of 
the risks, come out of them scatheless, and gone back to his hut 
beside Fort Dearborn—the fort by this time laid utterly in ruins. 
It threatened to go ill with the Kinzie family, for distant savages 
came to Fort Dearborn, hoping they might make some late plunder. 
Billy Caldwell, the handsome son of a handsome Pottawottomie 
girl and an Irish colonel, came, however, to the rescue of the 
Kinzies, and they got away to a safe part of the country. Billy 
seems to have been something of a character, a picturesque figure 
with no small capacity for blarney, and it is a pity there is so little 
record extant of him. Partial retribution only could be exacted 
from the murderers of the Fort Dearborn garrison, since the times 
were troublous, and it was hard after they had scattered to get at 
them. In July, 1816, Captain Hezekiah Bradley, with two companies 
of soldiers, rebuilt Fort Dearborn and gathered together and buried 
the bones of the victims of the massacre. Down to 1837 the place 
continued to be occupied as an army post, and twenty years later 
the log-house was still in use for Government purposes. 

To-day Fort Dearborn, with its bloody story of cut-throat savagery 
enacted within a not so very distant period, is ancient history in the 
land where it was the advance guard of civilisation. A twenty-story 
“‘sky-scraper” blinks grimly near the spot where it stood, and the 
tired welkin echoes the eternal ring of the almighty dollar. 

JAMES MILNE. 
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SOME CURIOSITIES OF GEOLOGY. 


HEN Professor Sedgwick became a geologist he is reported 
to have said, “‘ Hitherto I have never turned a stone ; hence- 
forth I will leave no stone unturned.” 

And the geologist who turns over in this spirit the written and 
unwritten records of geology is rewarded by the discovery of many 
curious facts and fancies connected with the study of the rocks. 

The museums of our own and other countries contain many such 
curiosities of more than general interest. In that of Bath, for 
example, is a noble monument of the industry and patience of a 
well-known geologist, Charles Moore. This is his magnificent col- 
lection of fossils. One case is of special interest, as the record of 
an enormous amount of patient labour and skill. 

At Holwell a fissure in the mountain limestone of that district 
had become filled in with rock material of a later—viz. a Triassic— 
age. This material contained numerous fossils. Three tons of it 
were extracted, and carefully searched by Moore for fossils. The 
result is the collection in the above case. Notable among the rest 
is a collection of 70,000 teeth of a species of fish ! 

Among the most interesting fossils to be seen in any museum 
are those in which the bodies of the unborn young have been pre- 
served within that of the parent. This is the case with certain 
specimens of the Ichthyosaurus, or fish reptile, of the Lias. In the 
museum at Tiibingen are two skeletons of this ancient animal, each 
containing a single skeleton of an unborn young. One in the 
museum of Munich has five such specimens of unborn young 
within the cavity of its ribs. The most notable collection of such 
skeletons, however, is in the Stuttgart museum, where there are four 
full-grown specimens of Ichthyosaurus containing fossil young. 
Two of these have one each, one has four, while the other is said to 
contain upwards of seven young. There seems little doubt, from a 
consideration of the facts, that the small skeletons are rea!ly those 
of young which have never left their parents, and such is the general 
opinion held regarding them. 

In some of the Paris museums are to be seen collections of wax 
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models of the flowers of plants of Eocene age. The story of how 
these have been obtained is an interesting one. The growing plants 
were enveloped in calcareous mud, which afterwards hardened to 
travertine. Then the vegetable matter decaying left delicate moulds 
of their form in the rock. Into these moulds melted wax was intro- 
duced under an air-pump, and the calcareous matter then dissoived 
by acid. The result was these wonderfully perfect wax models of 
the delicate organs of the plants which lived in France long ere the 
advent of man. 

The building of the earth—its geological structure—has in- 
fluenced in many cases the choice of sites for the human architect. 
One of the most ancient and interesting examples is where the 
geological structure of a particular spot has determined the position 
of a British camp. A great fault, known as the Clifton fault, brings 
down the soft upper limestone shales to a level with the hard 
carboniferous limestone. The softer rock has been more rapidly 
worn away by weathering, leaving an elevated ridge of the harder 
limestone along the line of fault. This commanding position has 
been chosen by some ancient Britons for the line of their camp. 
Little as they probably knew of geology, they have, nevertheless, 
marked an important geological feature by their choice of a site. 

Our next example refers to the Romans. A portion of the line 
of their great wall from the Tyne to the Solway has been deter- 
mined by the line of outcrop of a mass of igneous rock, known as 
the Great Whin Sill. This rock forms a bold, elevated ridge, with a 
steep escarpment facing north. On it, for a considerable distance, 
runs the wall with its numerous mile castles, and at one place stand 
the ruins of a considerable town, known as Borcovicus, or Housesteds. 
In the far distant geological past a great mass of igneous rock was 
forced in a molten state through the peacefully lying strata of the 
lower Carboniferous. It solidified, and now lies quietly interstratified 
with the other rocks. And in the far historical past the eruptive 
energy of the Romans invaded Britain, and forced their language, 
laws, and customs among the natives. The Roman element is now 
as completely interstratified with the native as the eruptive basalt 
with the sandstones and limestones of the Carboniferous. And here 
on the line of the Roman Wall are the indelible traces of the two 
eruptions in close contact. 

The Whin Sill, leaving the line of the Roman Wall, runs north, 
and forming a rocky elevation on the coast not far south of Berwick, 
has determined the position of one of Northumberland’s most noble 
castles, Bamburgh, the royal building of King Ida. 
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Farther south, again, the romantic and legend-haunted ruins of 
Dunstanborough Castle stand upon a similar ocean-commanding 
elevation of the same rock. 

And coming to more recent geological formations, Prof. J. Geikie 
has pointed out that in Scotland some of the ridges and mounds of 
glacial origin have been chosen as the sites of castles. 

In America, again, it has been pointed out how the superficial 
deposits of the Ice age have influenced the works of the inhabitants, 
and how, in certain districts, “it is the rule to find roads, fields, 
gardens, and even houses oriented in obedience to the march of the 
old ice invasion.” 

The following interesting example of the influence of gulag 
structure is given by Wm. Smith :— 

**The short turf on the Chalk hills, the site of ancient British sports, the 
seats of Druidism and ancient kings, will ever continue to be favourite places of 
amusement : gentlemen of ¢e Turf having found this to be the best for ascer- 
taining the comparative speed of British horses ; the races of Newmarket, Epsom, 
Salisbury, Brighton, and several other places being on this stratum. The open 
hills are also the sites of many large fairs and rustic sports. The Chalk hills 
have the purest air, and the clearest water flows in abundance from almost every 
part of their base.” —Strata Jdentified by Organised Fossils, p. 10. 


** Marshal’s Bee, which in a bead 
Of amber quick was buried.”—HERRICK. 


** T saw a flie within a beade 
Of amber cleanly buried : 
The urne was little, but the room 
More rich than Cleopatra’s tombe.” —HERRICK. 


In many museums may be thus seen, in the most perfect state of 
preservation in amber, fossilised remains of plants and animals. The 
science of Egypt in its highest development did not succeed in dis- 
covering a method of embalming so perfect as the simple process 
taking place in nature. A tree exudes a gummy, resinous matter in 
a liquid state. An insect accidentally alights on it, and is caught. 
The exudation continues, and envelops it completely, preserving the 
most minute details of its structure. In the course of time the resin 
becomes a fossil, and is known as amber. The history of fossil 
insects is largely indebted to the fly in amber. And to the pre- 
serving properties of amber we owe likewise our knowledge of some 
of the more minute details of ancient plant structure. 

The coasts of the Baltic are, and have been from the days of the 
Phoenician traders, the great source of the amber of commerce. It 
occurs in rolled fragments, in strata known to geologists as 
Oligocene. These are Tertiary rocks of a date a little more recent 
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than those of the London basin, and equivalent to the younger of 
the Tertiary series of the Isle of Wight. The fragments of fossil 
resin were washed down by the rivers from the pine forests of the 
district, along with sediments and vegetable dééris. In them are 
found most perfectly preserved remains of the most delicate tissues 
of the vegetation of the period, as well as of insect life. Fragments 
of twigs, leaves, buds, and flowers, with sepals, petals, stamens, and 
pistil still in place, occur. Pollen grains have likewise been found. 
A recent genus, Deutzia, has been recognised by its characteristic 
stamens ; the valves of the anthers of Cinnamomum are seen in 
others. In one specimen, the pendant catkin of a species of oak 
is seen as distinctly through the clear amber as if it were a fresh 
flower. 

And besides the insect and plant remains thus sealed up in 
amber, stray relics of the higher fauna of the forest have also been 
met with. Fragments of hair and feathers have been caught in the 
sticky resin and preserved. Among others, a woodpecker and 
squirrel have been recognised in the Baltic amber. 

Some of the most perfect fossils of the geologist have been pre- 
served in a very different medium—viz. in ice. Thus, in the frozen 
soil and ice of Siberia the Mammoth occurs in a wonderful state of 
preservation ; for not merely the bones and external impressions 
have been found, but actually the flesh in an undecomposed state ; 
and a recent number of a scientific journal announces that the 
Natural History Museum will shortly receive, by way of exchange 
with the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, a piece of the skin 
of the Mammoth, with the wool still attached-to it, found at Jakutsk 
in Siberia. 

The flesh and skin of the Siberian Mammoth were fresh enough 
to be eaten by dogs. More remarkable still is the feat executed 
by certain German naturalists of preparing and eating a soup made 
of Mammoth gelatine. In his “Man before Metals,” Mr. Joly 
remarks, in speaking of certain fossil bones of the Mastodon found 
at New York, and containing 27 to 30 per cent. of animal matter, 
that it would be possible to prepare from such bones a real ante- 
diluvian broth. And he adds in a note that the idea was put in 
execution by certain German naturalists at Tiibingen, who had the 
pleasure of partaking of a soup made of Mammoth gelatine. 

To call ice a rock will probably sound strange to many, yet to 
the geologist ice is really and truly such. Where the Mammoth 
occurs in Siberia, ice and frozen soil alternate, and form part of the 
rocky structure of the earth. And in a land of frost and fire like 
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Iceland, where the molten rock is poured out through snow-clad 
craters, rock and ice must often be mingled. At times the red-hot 
mass melts the ice and great floods occur. Under certain conditions, 
however, the lava may flow over the ice without melting it, and then, 
protected from external influences, the latter may be preserved for 
indefinite periods. 

In his “ Text Book of Geology ” Sir A. Geikie mentions a case of 
strata of ice thus preserved between separate lava flows. 

The Solenhofen slates are celebrated for the fidelity of their im- 
pressions of ancient life. They consist of thin slabs of fine-grained 
limestone, and having been largely used for lithography are often 
spoken of as the lithographic slates of Solenhofen. And as in the 
hands'of the modern artist they contribute to the illustration of our 
books, so without man’s intervention they have preserved for us some 
minute and faithful pictures of the past. Most notable among the 
natural lithographs on the Solenhofen slates is that of the “ancient 
bird” (Archzopteryx), the oldest authentic picture of bird-life yet 
known. The striking point about the impression of this toothed and 
long-tailed bird is the almost photographic accuracy of the outlines 
of the feathers. 

The quarries of Monte Bolca, near Verona in Italy, have long 
been noted for the wonderful state of preservation of their fossil 
fish. These beautiful specimens, showing the most minute details of 
organisation, are to be seen in most of the chief museums of Europe. 
They owe their value to the nature of the rock in which they were 
entombed—a fine-grained limestone, splitting up readily into thin 
slabs. The geologist, as a rule, owes his specimens to the labours of 
those who dig into the earth for practical purposes, or to the revela- 
tion of the secrets of nature by the cliff-fall, but at Monte Bolca we 
have an example of quarries worked entirely for the sake of science. 
It is said, indeed, that the quarries are in the hands of Government, 
and their treasures reserved for Royal presents. 

Another example of quarries worked solely for the sake of science 
is furnished by the famous quarrics of Barrande, in Bohemia. Sir 
Charles Lyell describes a visit made in company with Barrande to 
the quarry where the first specimen of the familiar Silurian fossil 
Orthoceras was found by the latter. He visited two immense quarries, 
and alludes to many others, all worked by Barrande at his own 
expense and expressly for their fossils. Barrande, indeed, spent not 
only his time but the whole of his private fortune in opening out and 
working quarries for the sake of their fossils. His name is as indis- 
solubly connected with the Silurian of Bohemia as that of Murchison 
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with the Silurian of England. One of the most notable pieces of 
work accomplished by him was the tracing of a single species of 
Trilobite through eighteen distinct stages of metamorphosis, for which 
purpose he collected 20,000 specimens, at a cost of £200. And in 
doing so he showed that previous writers had made out of the 
different stages of this one species, not only many distinct species, 
but even several genera. 

It was Voltaire who said, “ There are errors which are only for 
the people ; there are errors which are only for the philosophers.” 
The history of the progress of opinion on fossil shells illustrates the 
latter part of this saying. Yet their real nature was clearly enough 
seen by some of the ancient writers. Herodotus, for example, 
remarks on the shells found inland in Egypt as evidence of the 
former presence of the ocean, and the formation of land out of the 
water. And Ovid speaks of marine shells lying far from the sea. 

Xenophanes, the Greek Monistic philosopher, again, asserted that 
the impressions of plants and animals were the real remains of former 
living creatures, and that the mountains in which they were found 
must formerly have stood under water. But in the sixteenth century, 
Palissy the potter stood forth almost alone against the learned men 
of his day as the advocate of the opinion that fossil shells were really 
the remains of once living animals. A few of the early Italian 
geologists—Fracastoro, Cardano, and others—were on the same side, 
but the majority of the learned were against it. Some explained 
fossils as the result of a certain plastic virtue latent in the earth: they 
were mere sports of nature. Voltaire himself suggested that the 
fossil fish found in Hesse and the Alps had been thrown away as 
refuse from their meals by travellers. The Ammonites were serpents 
which had coiled themselves into that form, and been petrified. 
Anything rather than bring the sea over the place. 

Fossil bones have been looked upon in various lights, and have 
had various virtues ascribed to them : they have been regarded as 
ancestral bones, as by the Bashkir of the Ural; they have had 
medicinal virtues ascribed to them, as in the case of the “lightning 
bones” of the Hindoos. The classic fable of Atlas changed into a 
mountain was probably suggested by the finding of fossil bones in 
the rocks. In Ovid’s version of the story the bones of the giant 
became stone—Ossa lapis fiunt. 

Herodotus was a writer of history, but scattered through his works 
are a few interesting references to geology. In Herodotus we find 
the first written notice of those interesting fossils the Nummulites, 
occurring in the limestone of which the Pyramids are built. Strabo, 
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a later writer, conjectured that these fossils were the remains of lentils 
brought there by the ancient workmen as food. Another conjecture 
made them the coins with which the workmen at the Pyramids had 
been paid. 

Herodotus has something to say on that interesting geological 
problem, the waste of the land, and the filling up of the ocean with 
sediment. Egypt he considered was formerly a bay, filled up and 
converted into dry land by the sediment of some great river. And 
this was not a new idea in the days of the “ father of history,” for he 
notes how he heard it related by others. He observed also that the 
sediments carried into the sea by the Nile were forming new lands, 
and estimated that if the river were turned into the Gulf of Arabia, 
it would fill it in 10,000 years. Here we find the germ of the 
doctrine taught by Hutton, that new rocks are formed out of the 
waste of the old. And Herodotus is geological enough to note the 
situation of the quarries in the mountains of Arabia which supplied 
the stone for the Pyramids. 

In the ordinary fossil remains of the rocks we read the history of 
the plants and animals of the past. There is another series of fossil 
records in which we may read its weather chronicle. Man, in his 
recent practice of keeping a weather record, has been anticipated by 
the meteorological record of the rocks. The earliest interesting 
record of the weather of Britain goes back to Silurian times, long ere 
the appearance of Hugh Miller’s great army of Old Red Sandstone 
fishes of strange and unfamiliar aspect, to the time when a series of 
volcanic islands occupied the site of Wales, and stretched up north 
to the Lake district. Sir A. Ramsay has pointed out the interesting 
fact that the prevailing winds were westerly then as they are to-day ; 
the fact has impressed itself on the stony monuments of those 
ancient volcanoes. Like those of to-day they emitted ashes as well 
as lava. And, as it happens now with active volcanoes, the greater 
part of this light ash was blown to that side of the cone opposite to 
the direction of the prevailing wind. Hence these ash deposits, 
now hardened into compact stone, yet still showing their origin in 
their minute structure, are found to be thicker to the east of the 
spots where the old cones were situated. 

Dr. Henry Sorby has pointed out an equally interesting example, 
indicating the prevalence of westerly winds in Carboniferous times 
when, to the geological eye, Britain appears occupied by a series of 
wide, low-lying swamps, where gigantic stems of Lepidodendron, 
Sigillaria, Cordaites, and Calamites shoot upwards, and spread their 
long fern-like and grass-like leaves to the breeze. The evidence 
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comes from a fossil forest uncovered during some excavations near 
Sheffield. In a bed of sandy shale the roots of the trees are seen in 
the spot where they grew, and Dr. Sorby observed that the roots were 
stronger and spread out more horizontally towards the West. And 
this is precisely the effect produced on trees growing in exposed 
situations in the same neighbourhood at the present day by the pre- 
vailing westerly winds. 

Prof. Hull, again, has inferred from certain peculiarities in the 
geological structure that the prevailing winds in the district sur- 
rounding the Cotteswold Hills were north-westerly in Liassic times. 
And Mr. Mellard Reade has recorded an instance of ripple marks in 
drift, which indicate that the wind producing them was north-west. 
In the form of ripple marks on slabs of sandstone, indeed, the blowing 
of the wind in remote geological ages has been often recorded. And 
in like manner the shower of the past has left its record in the form 
of the rain prints frequently found on the same. 

G. W. BULMAN, 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE STATUES. 





HE statue loomed against the midnight sky : 
The city’s thousand roofs lay hushed in sleep ; 

Its steeples lifting shadowy spires on high 
Looked like gigantic shepherds watching sheep. 
The towers cf Notre Dame in murky air 
Frowned each on each, whilst voices of despair 
Moaned in the wind, and heavy cloud on cloud 
Hung down as if the dead day’s solemn shroud 
Would never more be lifted— nor again 
The splendcur of the morn arise and reign: 
As if the sun burnt out cn darkened hearth 
Had passed away from the forsaken earth 
And left the desolate and rayless sky 
Wrapt in eternal night’s obscurity. 


Calm—sword in hand, and bearing on his breast 
The harness of his ancient warrior race, 

Sits the bronze horseman, ready, lance in rest, 
Hero and King—and set upon his face 

An iron smile. Tranquil—immutable— 

He looked—as down the inky darkness fell— 
With that untiring gesture pointing there 

As if he petrified the very air. 

All that upon a regal brow may lie 

Of force, in tragic brass captivity — 

All that of lightning flash an eye may keep 
Bound in its prison house of endless sleep— 
All the strange life that lies in death, combined 
In that colossal form to lend the hour 

The solitude—the gloom—its direful power. 





Around the statue wailed and wailed the wind— 
And through its arches wild with terror vain, 
There fled the rushing waters of the Seine. 
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With sudden blast—and whence what tongue may tell ?— 
A voice upon the icy stillness fell, 
It smote the ear upon the statue’s face— 
It said : 
“* See if your son is in his place.” 


If in that hour a wanderer had passed by 

Horror had froze his blood, for earth and sky 
Ne’er heard before so hoarse —so strange a sound. 
It struck like thunder on the air around. 

The monstrous muscles of the brass-bound steed 
Quivered—the foot so long upraised in air 

That through the marble crevices the weed 

And fragile wild flower bloomed untrodden there, 
Drew near the margin of the pedestal, 

And as on viewless plains in hideous dream 
Horseman and horse descended. 


Over all 
Reigned the still night without one passing gleam. 
No light of star—no ray of moonlight shone— 
And swift the waters of the Seine fled on. 


Strange sight ! past palace, hovel, square, and street, 
The man in bronze advanced ; beneath his feet 

The city shook and dismal murmurs rose 

And followed him—a wail of ghostly woes 

From phantom lips —the exceeding bitter cry 

Of ancient wrong and ancient slavery. 

The moaning of a past of blood and tears, 

The howling of revolt—of outraged years, 

It was the tomb that opened forth to yield 

The shrieks of slaughtered men on battle field— 
And cries from burning towns—one seemed to hear 
Women’s and children’s voices in their fear, 

Whilst loud “Te Deums” for glorious victory 

Rung out and drowned the captive’s bitter sigh— 
Loud shouts from ruthless power—despairing groans 
From torture chamber—pzans round the thrones— 
It was the blood—the flesh—the fire—the steel 
Bearing to God on high a last appeal— 

And on the horseman passed with ceaseless tread 
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Until he came where gleaming overhead, 

’Mid trembling leaves, a phantom grand and white 
Shone in pale splendour through the gloom of night, 
Dreaming—august—serene,—a laurel wreath 

About his brow—upon the column’s base 


A hand of Justice. 
Then that icy breath 


Once more came hoarsely like the sob of death. 
It said ; 
“See if your son is in his place.” 
E’en as the hunter wakes at sound of horn 
The white king wakened from his placid dream 
And followed the bronze horseman, whilst the dawn 
Broke and the morning star began to gleam. 


On to the Place des Victoires. Neither said 
This way or that, but on with measured tread 
Until they stood before another king. 
Nay, not a king—a god: 
Erect-—his head 
As if with viewless spirits communing, 
Seemed formed to gaze on skies for ever fair. 
Strange lustre on his pallid brow was shed, 
He stood irradiate in his glory there. 
In naked splendour, with not crown nor sword, 
Still—as if borne on distant breeze he heard 
The shock of battle, and without a word 
Commanded. 
Stern, the man in bronze drew near 

And stood before the conqueror face to face. 
It seemed the wind grew still that all might hear. 
He said :— 

‘See if your son is in his place.” 


The statue god—dim starlight on his brow— 
Opened his lips and murmured 

“Who art thou— 
Whom dost thou name?” 





“They call him Well-belov'd.” 


Slowly the god descended. 


“Where is he?” 
The man in bronze said hoarsely 


‘Come and see.” 
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On through the ghostly gloom the Phantoms moved, 
And side by side by quay and palace passed, 

On to the Tuileries: here, stunn’d, aghast 

They stood in fear. 


Night blackened over-head, 
The waters of the Seine in terror fled. 


O horror ! in the dark and desolate square, 
Instead of crowned triumphal statue there, 
Instead of sceptred “ Well-beloved ” king, 
A hideous, menacing, appalling thing ! 
Two blackened posts upheld a triangle 
From which a ladder trembled, and beneath 
There seemed to yawn a pit as still as death. 
The hideous vision stood a monster there, 
Crimson as carnage, black as funeral pall. 
It seemed the door of one vast sepulchre, 
Apart, aloof, betwixt mankind and all 
That God keeps secret : fearful threshold, gate 
Of nothingness, of direful gloom and hate ! 
Above, the hand that traced them who could see ? 
Two lurid numbers shimmer’d, 

93: 


No breath, no murmur in the world around 
No whisper of the wind, no cry, no sound, 
But in the silent sky so dim, so far, 
The mist broke suddenly and showed a star. 
Then to the place where still the statue stood 
There rolled a head, death-white and stained with blood. 
“‘ Who art thou, spectre? Speak!” 
**Son of your son.” 
““Whence comest thou, grim vision ?” 
‘* From a throne.” 
‘“‘ What is this fell machine that bars our path?” 
“Its name is Retribution—End—and Death.” 
“By whom constructed ?” 
He of ashen hue 
Looked up and answered, 
“ O my fathers, You!” 


C. E, MEETKERKE. 
From Victor Hugo. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE AND 
THE PUBLIC. 


HE present year has been one of the most disastrous ever 
known in the history of the Stock Exchange. It has been 
disastrous not only to the members themselves, but also to the 
considerable army of outside speculators who in ordinary times make 
a precarious livelihood out of market fluctuations. The extent of 
the damage done inside the Stock Exchange is not to be fully 
measured by the number of failures, unprecedented though it was, 
which took place a few months ago during the ruinous collapse in 
prices following on the New York panic. In that disastrous déddcle 
several old-established firms, believed till then to be of unassailable 
solvency, were forced to go under, carrying down with them many 
less important people ; and even those who managed to escape the 
ruthless fall of the official hammer were scarcely in a more enviable 
plight. Few, indeed, and astonishingly lucky, were the individuals 
who escaped without some bruises in that wild sauve gui peut. It is 
hardly too much to say that three-fourths of the surviving members 
are so severely crippled in their capital resources that their operations, 
no matter what favourable change may take place in the conditions, 
must be confined within the most modest dimensions. On every 
hand are to be seen evidences of the pitiless wreckage left by the 
storm. In none of the markets are there even a handful of men 
left with the cash or the courage to take a bold initiative; and if 
there were, it may be doubted whether they would find, in these 
times of general distrust, dealers with the necessary confidence in 
their stability. As for the public, it is, with few exceptions, absolutely 
indifferent to Stock Exchange speculation. In vain do the adver- 
tising fowlers spread their nets in the sight of the sorely-stricken 
victims of capricious prices and ruinous “slumps.” Even the legiti- 
mate brokers—those who are members of, and obedient to the rules 
of, the Stock Exchange—are not getting clients enough to pay the 
expenses of their offices. A vastly different state of things prevails 
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from that of the rampant times of 1888 and 1889, whem money 
flowed into the Stock Exchange in a Pactolean stream, and the 
veriest mushroom of a member was able to feast himself nightly on 
costly viands and champagne. Although there are still a few rich 
men left, yet if the affairs of the members, as a body, were wound 
up to-morrow, it is doubtful if they would show twenty shillings in 
the pound. 

To some extent the Stock Exchange has itself to thank for the 
public apathy which now frets its troubled but enterprising soul. 
The members, especially those in the mining market, have in past 
time lent themselves far too readily to “rigs” which, though profit- 
able enough to those who were well informed and able to get out in 
time, inflicted heavy losses on a considerable section of the too- 
credulous public. ‘Then brokers, and brokers in some cases of high 
position, did not hesitate to recommend their clients to invest not 
only in the various issues brought out under the auspices of the 
Barings, but also in the shares of bubble companies which they 
must have known to be surrounded with risk, if not absolutely 
certain to fail. It must not be forgotten that the financial depression, 
an extra sharp twist of which we have just passed through, has lasted 
nearly three years. The Stock Exchange during all that time has 
been going through a process of depletion. A great deal of what- 
ever business it has done has been speculative business, and 
speculative business without any backbone. It was in the position 
of a slowly recovering patient suddenly attacked by a fresh and viru- 
lent disorder. It had no reserve of strength wherewith to meet the 
new and enfeebling conditions.’ When the monetary crisis in the 
United States shattered the position of the bulls of American 
railway stocks, and disclosed a weak speculative account in Throg- 
morton Street, there was not even a make-believe of resistance. The 
Stock Exchange simply collapsed. Stocks, particularly in the South 
African market, which had been “‘rigged” up by groups of interested 
operators, tumbled headlong by leaps and bounds. To'see'the long 
faces of the luckless gamblers who were caught, one might have 
thought that the crack of doom had sounded, or at least that a 
hostile navy had anchored close to London Bridge. Hardly had 
the mischief caused by the American trouble been realised than the 
decision of the Indian Government to close the mints against the 
coinage of silver played havoc with all sorts of silver securities. 
This time it was real investors who took alarm, as well as mere 
speculators, and the amount of stock offered would have knocked 


the bottom out of the market if one-tenth of it had really 
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changed hands. The difficulty of finding buyers, however, acted, 
after the first hysterical outburst, as a steadying influence, and 
helped to prevent the crisis being a good deal worse than it was. 
But the disturbance has left rude scars to mark its devastating 
course. Confidence has been once more violently shaken. The 
public have again been cruelly enlightened as to the treacherous 
vicissitudes of joint-stock investments. They were shaken out of 
the American market, out of the South African market, out of the 
market for rupee paper and Mexican securities as if by some tropical 
tornado. It is not surprising, perhaps, that they should feel indis- 
posed to run any risk of facing such a violent tempest again. If 
things were dull before, they have since been, with the exception 
of a professional rally over the repeal of the Sherman Act, simply 
stagnant. ‘The tape records certain fluctuations in prices, but, as a 
rule, they have only a nominal connection with actual dealings. So 
changed are the conditions in the Stock Exchange that the purchase 
or sale of amounts that would have been thought utterly trivial in 
the old days is sufficient to move quotations appreciably. Members 
and public are alike stricken with the same disorder, and the 
epidemic is made all the worse by the knowledge which the latter 
possess that the Stock Exchange has been shaken as a body to its 
very foundations. This is a phase of financial depression which has 
never happened before. The public, no matter how badly they 
were hit, always had the melancholy satisfaction of believing that the 
Stock Exchange was a rich and irresistibly powerful organisation. 
They know now that the Stock Exchange is impoverished beyond 
any hope of immediate recovery, and that unless they pick and 
choose their agents with the greatest circumspection they may chance 
to suffer by the atonic state of the Stock Exchange itself and the 
prostrate condition of many of its members. 

Two facts stand out with marked and suggestive prominence in 
connection with the present position of affairs. One is that there 
are far more members in the Stock Exchange than there is, or is ever 
likely to be, adequate business for ; and the other, which to some 
extent is a consequence of the first, is that their methods of doing 
business, and the encouragement thereby given to impecunious 
speculators, have proved to be cruelly fruitful of disaster. There are 
still no fewer than 4,000 members of the Stock Exchange, notwith- 
standing that many compulsory retirements have recently taken place; 
besides quite an army of house clerks, “ authorised” to deal and 
otherwise. The fact that the Stock Exchange building is a joint 
stock enterprise, carried on for the benefit of its shareholders, is 
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largely responsible for this state of things. The entrance fees and 
annual subscriptions together form a handsome revenue, which, subject 
to the cost of repairs and other ordinary outgoings, is distributable by 
way of dividend. The members themselves, although they make 
rules for the regulation of their business and possess by their com- 
mittee the power of expelling defaulting or dishonourable individuals, 
exercise the smallest control over the admissions to their body. Ifa 
man’s aniecedents are respectable, and he can pay the entrance fee 
demanded, and can find two or three members to become his sureties 
against default, he has little practical difficulty in obtaining admission 
to the charmed circle. Clerks of members, who have spent a proba- 
tionary term of four years in the house, are very properly eligible for 
membership on payment of a much lower entrance fee, and on 
obtaining sureties to a comparatively small amount. The point to 
be borne in mind is that the admissions are not governed by the 
requirements of business, any more than are the admissions to any 
of the learned professions, but mainly by the desire of the share- 
holders to swell their dividends, and the result is seen in a 
large army of men the majority of whom have no more chance 
of getting a legitimate livelihood on the Stock Exchange than 
they have of flying to the moon. In the absence of clients if 
they be brokers, or of dealings if they be dealers, they are 
almost forced to the necessity of speculating on their own 
account. ‘This, however, is not the full extent of the evil that is 
wrought, With such a superfluity of stockbrokers, all keenly 
anxious for business, the competition to obtain clients often reaches 
the point of downright recklessness. It is not too much to say that 
three parts of the failures that have taken place this year have 
resulted from brokers allowing speculators to open large amounts of 
stock without any guarantee of their ability to pay the d:fferences in 
the event of a sharp adverse movement. ‘The outside brokers have 
the sense to protect themselves by a “cover” system, by which the 
client pays down in cash enough to cover a movement against him of 
t per cent.—which in nine cases out of ten takes place, and of course 
he loses his money. That is not margin enough, however, in purely 
speculative transactions —z.e., transactions in which there is no inten- 
tion on the part of the client of buying or selling out and out the 
stock dealt in. One per cent. is ridiculously inadequate to protect 
the broker who fairly opens the stock for his client, whether he 
recognises or not the process of automatic closure after the fashion 
of the outside division. In a great many cases the commission of 


& per cent. has to be shared with the “runner” or “ half-commis- 
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sion man” who introduces the business, so that in order to secure a 
comparatively trivial gain the broker almost certainly runs the risk of 
being let in for hundreds, or even thousands. A great deal of this 
kind of business came to light in the course of the doleful settle- 
ments of May and July. The fall in securities, particularly in the 
favourite gambling counters of the American market, was so sudden 
and calamitous that clients were unable to find the large amounts 
required to meet “differences,” and left their unfortunate brokers in 
the lurch. This sort of disaster would have been reduced in volume, 
if not rendered altogether impossible, had some rule been in opera- 
tion requiring a deposit of at least 5 per cent. before the opening of 
any speculative transactions, and authority given to the broker to 
close the account directly the cover was exhausted. Under the 
existing system the broker is simply a target to be shot at by every 
reckless and unscrupulous gambler, and the broker lays himself out 
to be shot at. There is nothing to prevent an unprincipled man, 
with very limited resources, possibly with no resources at all, going 
to a dozen different brokers one after another and opening in every 
case a small amount of a particular stock which he thinks is going 
to jump his way. In the aggregate, if the market goes against him, 
the loss to the brokers will be considerable, yet each broker would 
have felt himself justified in believing that the man was good for the 
seemingly modest amount he risked. An application of the cover, 
or security system would put a stop to such barefaced knavery. 

So far the case has been regarded only from the point of view of 
Stock Exchange interest ; but the system is equally injurious to the 
public. There is always a section of the public, headstrong and 
unreasoning, that will rush in to gamble when the opportunity is 
afforded. The facilities offered by the less prudent members of the 
stockbroking fraternity tempt these foolish people to incur risks of 
whose magnitude they know nothing, or which they care nothing 
about. A speculator in stocks caught in an adverse market is like a 
rat ina trap. Scarcely a day passes but what the records of the Bank- 
ruptcy Court disclose some deplorable case of ruin brought about by 
Stock Exchange speculation. If these victims had been compelled 
at the outset to put down a substantial sum to secure the broker 
against loss, the probabilities are that they would not—in many cases 
could not—have embarked on their rash enterprise at all. The 
practice of certain members of the Stock Exchange, probably the 
large majority, becomes in this way a direct encouragement to 
gambling—gambling which may not only ruin their clients, but is 
likely enough to seriously damage themselves. That there has 
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been an almost complete suspension of this gambling for some 
time is a proof of how severely the public, as well as the Stock 
Exchange, have been hit. The stagnation will not, of course, last 
for ever. New fools are constantly being born into the world, and 
some fine day the lessons of 1891~3 will be forgotten, and the old 
ruinous programme will be gone through again. That is, unless in 
the meantime either the Legislature or the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange take measures to lessen the magnitude of the evil. It is 
at least probable that if the Committee does not do something to 
control the competitive zeal and commission hunger of its more or 
less impecunious members, public opinion will demand reform from 
without. That speculation can ever be put down by Act of Parlia- 
ment is neither likely nor desirable, but it might be restricted, and 
to some extent made less nocuous by the adoption of certain common- 
sense regulations. That three-fourths of the business on the Stock 
Exchange is pure gambling, hardly admits of a doubt; but it is 
gambling of a kind which, under certain circumstances, and in certain 
conditions cannot, as things go, be called illegitimate. If a man is 
lucky enough to get early information, favourable or unfavourable to 
a certain stock, it would be hard measure to say that he must not 
avail himself of it unless he is prepared to pay for what he buys, or 
deliver what he sells. Such a prohibition, if consistently adopted, 
would strike at the root of all trade. Business is everywhere carried 
on on a huge system of speculation, and the same principle must be 
recognised to a certain extent in Stock Exchange dealings. The 
mischief of reckless gambling would, however, be greatly lessened if 
the Stock Exchange insisted in all cases, irrespective of the client’s 
reputed means, on a substantial percentage being paid down in ad- 
vance to provide for possible contingencies. The rule would operate, 
no doubt, at first, in restriction of business, but only in restriction of 
business of a kind which any broker who values his solvency would 
be much better without. In the long run it would do incalculable 
good, by giving a much-needed stability to the Stock Exchange, 
and reducing the liability of its members to failure from external 
default. 

The Committee of the Stock Exchange might confer with the 
managers as representing the proprietors as to the desirability of 
putting some limit to the membership. This has grown enormously 
of late years, and would have continued to grow had not recent 
events discouraged a good many of that class which regarded the 
Stock Exchange as an El Dorado. In Wall Street the number 
of seats is limited and high prices are paid for the occupancy 
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whenever one becomes vacant. Free trade is all very well to 
a certain extent, but a free trade which is injurious to trader and 
public alike has nothing to recommend it. So far as the clerks now 
undergoing their probation are concerned, the Committee must, of 
course, keep faith with them ; but it might reasonably decree that 
in the future the mere fact of having acted as a house clerk for four 
years will not in itself constitute eligibility for membership. ‘The 
line should be drawn with even greater sharpness with regard to 
outside applicants. Desirable as it is, especially at the present time, 
to introduce a larger element of wealth into the Stock Exchange, yet 
money without experience is perhaps, of the two, a greater source of 
trouble than experience without money. ‘The case of every candi- 
date should be decided on its merits, and (this is the main -point) 
without reference to the proprietorial greed for the big entrance fees. 
At present, it may be admitted, the Committee are not likely to- be 
called upon to exercise any very Draconian severity of exclusion, for 
there are not many temptations to a rich man to embark upon a 
career which has brought so many old and formerly wealthy firms to 
grief. In the course of time, however, when the conditions have 
mended, the necessity of a discriminating policy will again come 
to the front, otherwise the Stock Exchange will be flooded with new 
members, and all the old evils of excessive competition for business 
will be repeated with new and aggravated force. 

These suggestions are thrown out with the object of improving 
the conditions of the Stock Exchange without interfering with its 
existing constitution. There are critics who would like to see a 
much more sweeping reform. Perhaps such a reform will be forced 
upon the Stock Exchange some day or other ; but, for the present, 
the more modest programme herein outlined would be welcomed by 
the members themselves, and would certainly be indirectly advanta- 
geous to the public, as well as beneficial in the cause of the minor 
morals. 


H. J. JENNINGS. 

















TABLE TALK. 


Sir WALTER Scottr’s HEROES. 


\ 7 OTHING has done so much to shake the public faith in Sir 

Walter Scott—who, after all, is the greatest literary figure in 
England since Shakespeare—as the extremely uninteresting figures he 
assigns his heroes. Not one of them is essentially virile. Most fre- 
quently they disgust us by their airs of superiority. Colonel Everard, 
thus, in “ Woodstock,” is proof against the kind of fears before which 
the boldest man of his time was wont to quail, and talks about 
spectral appearances and ghosts in much the same manner as a 
modern scientist on the war-path. Frank Osbaldiston, in “‘ Rob 
Roy,” when his cousin is murdered beside him, is only anxious to save 
his own skin, and protests with legal acumen against being supposed 
to have any share in the action by which he profits. Nigel is pur- 
posely shown as a “piffler,” and Quentin Durward, on the whole 
the most sympathetic hero Scott has depicted, is a little too given 
to argue. Strip Edgar of Ravenswood, even, of his melancholy, 
his plumes and his misfortunes, and he is “nobody very particu- 
lar.” Ona par with their lack of energy is the uncertainty of their 
convictions. Waverley, an officer in the service of King George, 
enters the army of the Pretender, and takes part in the march to 
Derby. Darsie Latimer, though a Hanoverian in principle, espouses 
the same cause, and Roland Greeme, or Avenel, brought up as a Pro- 
testant, all but changes his faith to Catholicism, having, it must be 
owned, some provocation so todo. Morton, in “Old Mortality,” 
fights on the side of the Covenanters, and contrives by his priggish 
airs to make enemies of every one with whom he is brought into 
account. His very habit of always “ mistering ” the soldiers and 
fanatics by whom he is surrounded begets weariness. One and all, 
then, of the heroes of Scott for whom sympathy is demanded are 
invertebrate. 


Scott’s EccENTRIC CHARACTERS AND HEROINES. 


HIS reproach attaches to the heroes only, those who take an 
incidental part in the action being “spirits of another sort.” 
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Where can there be found a more life-like personage than Major 
Dugald Dalgetty, in “ A Legend of Montrose”? Fergus MclIvor isa 
complete contrast to Waverley. Captain McIntyre, in “The Anti- 
quary,” is in every way a better fellow than Lovel, alias Major Neville, 
alias Lord Geraldin. So I might go through all the novels, showing 
that the subordinate personages are invariably the most interesting. 
In the case of the humorous characters they are invariably the best. 
When we think of Scott we think of Bailie Nicol Jarvie, Andrew 
Fairservice, Baron Bradwardine, the Dominie Sampson, Jonathan 
Oldbuck, and even Adam Woodcock. We think also of the heroines, 
and own a debt of gratitude to the man who has created for us the 
gracious figures of Diana Vernon, Catherine Seton, and “Green- 
sleeves,” and has depicted the sisterly devotion and courage of Jeanie 
Deans. 


REASONS FOR Scot?’s INABILITY TO DeEpicT A HERO. 


N the recent issue of Mr. Lang’s Border Edition of the Waverley 
Novels,' in the preface to “‘ The Abbot,” the secret of Scott’s 
failure to inspire sympathy with his heroes is indicated. The hero 
is the person into whose personality the author most naturally and 
easily enters. In the great struggle of the Scottish Reformation 
Scott did not wholly sympathise with either party. In the case of 
the Stuart dynasty his sentiments and his judgment took opposite 
sides. Of the Scotch Reformation Mr. Lang says, with certain 
reservations, that it was “a ruffianly and a blundered affair. The 
Church had to a great extent deserved its doom, by luxury and 
selfishness, by appeals to the grosser superstition of mankind, by a 
half-hearted attempt to answer argument with fagots. The Reformed 
religion displayed equal intolerance : as to superstition, she burned 
far more witches than Lindores and Beaton had burned reformers. 
The Lords of the Congregation were a set of sanctimonious brigands ; 
the preachers had none of the cpen-mindedness which criticism 
should impart.” Scott’s sentiments found accordingly nothing to 
which they could attach themselves. His heroes show this absence 
of conviction. They are never strong party men. It is this in- 
difference, as it were, that makes them drift with their associations, 
causes Waverley to fight against the troops he formerly commanded, 
and Roland Grzme, though a Protestant at heart, to aid Queen 
Mary in her escape from Loch Leven. 


1 Nimmo. 
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THE Fate or Amy RossART. 


HE issue in this Border Edition of the Waverley Novels of 
“ Kenilworth” draws attention once more to the relations 
between Lord Robert Dudley, subsequently Earl of Leicester, and 
his wife, and as report has long maintained his victim, Amy 
Robsart. With these matters Mr. Andrew Lang in his introduction 
to the work naturally concerns himself. His conclusions, which are 
those generally accepted by modern scholarship, are that Leicester 
was innocent of the death of his wife, supposing her to have been 
murdered. The truth of the case has been complicated by discoveries 
from Spanish sources, which have interest enough to repay con- 
sideration. It is necessary in order to obtain a clear view to dis- 
abuse the mind of all that has been read in Scott. “Kenilworth ” is 
aromance with a certain basis of truth. Amy Robsart at the period 
of her death, September 8, 1560, was not a young girl, she was in 
her twenty-ninth year. Her marriage was in no sense private ; the 
nuptials took place June 1, 1550, at the Royal Palace of Sheen, 
Surrey, in the presence of the king (Edward VI.), and must have 
been well known to the Princess, afterwards Queen Elizabeth, with 
whom Dudley had lived on terms of close intimacy. Dudley’s rank 
of Ear! of Leicester was not conferred on him until four years after 
the death of his wife. He was created Baron Denbigh on 
September 28, 1564, and on the following day Earl of Leicester—it 
is said, with a view of enabling him to marry Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Amy’s death was declared by the jury to be due to mischance. The 
day was a Sunday, and Lady Robert Dudley sent her household to 
Abingdon Fair. She dined with a Mrs. Owen, a resident in the 
neighbourhood, with whom and with two other ladies she played 
subsequently at “tables.” Upon their return, the servants found her 
at the bottom of the stairs with her neck broken. 


Was 1T MuRDER OR SUICIDE? 


HE best obtainable evidence points in the direction of suicide. 
Lady Robert was well aware of her husband’s conduct with 

regard to Elizabeth, and had, possibly, found inadequate consolation 
for his desertion in the purchase of the fine dresses—letters con- 
cerning which are still in existence. Mrs. Pinto, her maid, said that 
she had heard her mistress pray to God to deliver her from de- 
speration, words the obvious import of which she subsequently sought 
to minimise. It is conceivable that Amy committed suicide. 
Hundreds of women have done so on far less provocation. The 
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theory of suicide found, however, in those days but little acceptance, 
and the idea entertained was that a crime had been committed, that 
in fact Anthony Foorester or Forster, the chief controller of Dudley’s 
private expenses, had at his master’s bidding murdered her by 
throwing her downstairs. Nine days after the event the Rev. 
Thomas Lever, of Sherburn, wrote to the privy council, says Mr. 
Sidney Lee, concerning “ the grievous and dangerous suspicion and 
muttering about Lady Amy’s death.” Supposing the crime to have 
been Dudley’s he had taken great pains to absolve himself from all 
appearance of participation in it. Heshowed great apparent anxiety 
for a thorough and impartial investigation, and though he declared 
that all the jury were strangers to him, he wrote to the foreman with a 
view to obtaining it. He seemed anxious to obtain a second and 
more searching inquiry, employing in the matter his kinsman, Sir 
Thomas Blount, who, in obedience to his orders, visited Cumnor. It 
is impossibie to make anything of the fact that he ordered a splendid 
funerai “with the most elaborate heraldic ceremony” in St. Mary’s 
Church, Oxford, whither, by way of Gloucester Hall, now Worcester 
College, the body of the unfortunate lady was borne. 


Pubsiic Bevier IN LEICESTER’s GUILT. 

HATEVER precautions Dudley took were in no sense 
superfluous. Cecil, a not too favourable witness, whom 

Dudley sought by base and unscrupulous methods to supplant, says 
that Dudley “ was greatly infamed by his wife’s death.” It was not 
until after his accession to his new and eminent honours that loud 
utterance was given to public thoughts. Leicester had, however, 
many enemies, and the conviction that he might easily be raised to 
the throne and obtain the ascendency over them all was calculated 
to strengthen the animosities against him. In 1584, when Leicester, 
despairing of success in his suit to the Queen after the many rebuffs 
he had received at her hands, had married Lettice Knollys, Countess 
of Essex, appeared the libel usually but erroneously assigned to 
Father Parsons, and known as “ Leicester’s Commonwealth.” In this 
work, which Mr. Lee declares wholly unworthy of credit, Leicester 
is depicted as a monster of wickedness. His friends, Sir Richard 
Verney and Anthony Forster, are accused of having flung Lady Amy 
downstairs, and so caused her death. Leicester is also taxed with 
having committed several of the poisonings which, in those days, were 
held the customary methods of getting rid of enemies. In reference 
to the charge, the author of “The Yorkshire Tragedy,” ascribed 
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to Shakespeare, wrote, of course after the death of Leicester:— 
The surest way to chain a woman's tongue 
Is break her neck—a politician did it. 

This utterance proves, at least, how much credit had been attached 
to the invention. In the eighteenth century Mickle’s poem of 
“Cumnor Hall,” to which Scott asserts that he owes the suggestion 
of Kenilworth, appeared in Evans's “ Ancient Ballads.” In this the 
story in ‘ Leicester’s Commonwealth,” afterwards versified as 
*“ Teicester’s Ghost,” is accepted. After giving the lamentations of 
the heroine over her loneliness, and the expression of her fears, the 
poem suggests her fate, one verse running thus :— 

And ere the dawn of day appear’d 
In Cumnor Hall so lone and drear, 
Full many a piercing scream was heard, 
And many a cry of mortal fear. 

It only remained for Scott to immortalise the legend, and make 

of Amy Robsart a companion to Lucy Ashton. 


ELIZABETH AND AMY ROBSART. 


HE most damaging evidence against Leicester and against 
Queen Elizabeth is derived from the Spanish correspondence 

which has been unearthed during the latter half of this century. 
Reporting the Court gossip, the Spanish Ambassador said that 
Dudley, many years before the death of his wife, had talked of 
divorcing or poisoning her. De Quadra indeed wrote (I quote from 
Mr. Lee’s life in the “ Dictionary of National Biography ”) to Madrid, 
at the time that the news of her death reached London, Septem- 
ber 11: “They,” #e, the Queen and Dudley, “were thinking of 
destroying Lord Robert’s wife. . . . They had given out that she 
was ill, but she was not ili at all ; she was very well, and taking care 
not to be poisoned. . . . The Queen, on her return from hunting 
(on September 4), told me that Lord Robert’s wife was dead or 
nearly so, and begged me to say nothing about it.” This horrible 
accusation is, says Mr. Lee, wholly uncorroborated. The letter in 
which it is made is given in Mr. Froude’s “ History of England.” 
Following the lead of Mr. Gairdner in the “ Historical Review,” Mr. 
Lang states that Mr. Froude has by a slip of the pen made an error 
ofa month in the date. Mr. Lang, however, is far from accepting 
Mr. Gairdner’s conclusion, that there is nothing very mysterious 
in the case. ‘The whole matter is, it is to be feared, likely to 
remain an insoluble mystery. The fate of Amy Robsart will, it may 
be predicted, remain in popular estimation the same which Scott 
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has depicted. As for Elizabeth, one would like to quit her of parti- 
cipation in a deed which, though in keeping with the times, is very 
terrible. For Leicester my care is less, since if he were acquitted 
of this crime he would still remain one of the most infamous men of 
his epoch. 
Mr. SyMonDS oN WALT WHITMAN. 
O many of those for whose opinion I have highest respect have 
sounded the praise of Walt Whitman, that I am compelled 
to mistrust my own judgment of the man, and to charge myself with 
some want of grasp or of sympathy. Mr. Swinburne, one of Whit- 
man’s early admirers, has since changed his mind, and has spoken of 
him in language the reverse of eulogistic. I derive, myself, small 
pleasure from verse which pretends to be metrical, and is not ; and 
the only passages which I find lingering on «a somewhat retentive 
memory are those which are ludicrous in association. I should not, 
however, like to do the American—well, thinker, such injustice as is, 
I am persuaded, done him in the posthumous volume of Mr. 
John Addington Symonds, called “ Walt Whitman: a Study.” Mr. 
Symonds is at some pains—ineffectual, as I believe—to lay bare the 
heart of Whitman’s mystery. What he really has done is, by dwelling 
upon the obscure and the accidental, to produce a picture that has 
no claim to be a resemblance. Of Whitman as an artist he has, 
obviously, a low opinion. Itis clear, he holds, that “in a certain and 
technical sense he did not write poetry, because he did not use metre 
and rhyme.” It is also clear, as Mr. Symonds holds, that except in a few 
cases he did not attempt to write prose, though he wrote it in- 
voluntarily, like “‘ Dante in the ‘ Paradiso’ and Milton in the 
‘ Paradise Lost’ and Lucretius in ‘ De Rerum Natura,’” all of whom 
wrote prose unwittingly. ‘“ With equanimity,” then, Mr. Symond flings 
to cavillers the conclusion “that what he did write in his master- 
pieces of literature was neither flesh nor fowl nor good red herring. 
It is not verse, it is not (except involuntarily) prose.” With this 
utterance I am content, as it is quite in conformity with my own 
views. It is when Mr. Symonds deals with the message of Whitman, 
with his views of sexual relations, that he misrepresents him. The 
extent to which it is done, and the manner of injury, are subjects with 
which I am reluctant to deal. Let those, then, who read the book, 
which I do not counsel, turn to the chapter on Calamus, and they 
will find the views of the writer thrust into the utterances of the man 
with whom he deals in a manner that deserves strong reprobation 
from any student of Whitman who has the fame of the master at 
heart. SYLVANUS URBAN. 





